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A DECADE OF RESEARCH IN MODERN-LANGUAGE TEACHING 


ALGERNON COLEMAN 


This review of recent investigations in the field of modern-language teaching is presented 
by Mr. Coleman, under whose direction the research and information center of the Modern 
Language Study was maintained. Mr. Coleman is Professor of French, University of 
Chicago. He is an Associate Editor of the Journal and prepared this article expressly for it. 
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Department. 
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summarized, and some of its implications for collegiate education are made explicit. Dr. 
Williams, the author, is Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


DOCTORS IN EDUCATION WaLTER S. MonroE AND ARLYN Marks 


Mr. Monroe, Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, is 
assisted by Mr. Marks, also of the Bureau, in his appraisal. The authors judge by the 
number of published books and articles and biographical notes in ‘‘Who’s Who” and “Who's 
Who in Education” the productivity and eminence of the persons who received Doctors’ 
degrees in education between 1918 and 1927. 


CAMPUS STANDARDS KENNETH IRviING Brown 


President Brown of Hiram views the problem of raising callegiate standards. He mentions 
the students, but his chief concern is with the faculty. 


DOES COLLEGE ANSWER THEIR QUESTIONS? 
MADELEINE P. GRANT 
About fifty institutions of higher education are presenting courses on marriage problems. 


Miss Grant, of the Department of Biology, tells here of such a course which has been given for 
the past four years at Sarah Lawrence College. 
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A Decade of Research in Modern- 
Language Teaching 


BY ALGERNON COLEMAN 


A Review of the Recent Literature in the Field with Interpretations 


inventory of the progress made 

in educational theory and practice 
during the last two decades, advances 
in primary instruction would loom 
largest. These advances are most 
noteworthy in teaching children to 
rad and in detecting and remedy- 
ing defects in the reading habits of 
somewhat older individuals. Exten- 
sve researches in this field have 
brought about a virtual revolution, 
which has profoundly affected con- 
ceptions of the nature of the reading 
process, judgments of the suitability 
of reading matter, and the techniques 
employed at the various stages. 
While no equally impressive and 
revolutionary body of data has so far 
been provided for any of the secondary- 
school or college subjects, investiga- 
tions of many phases of teaching 
modern languages at the secondary- 


|: IS probably true that in an 


school and college levels have gone 
forward actively since 1924, the year 
in which the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study was launched, and have 
produced much interesting and valu- 
able, if not entirely conclusive evi- 
dence. Therawresults of these studies 
are assembled in two volumes! pre- 
pared for the Committee on Modern- 
Language Teaching. The fact that 
the first of these volumes, covering 
the period from 1927 to 1932, sum- 
marizes §70 items drawn from many 
sources in this country and in Europe, 
and that the second, from 1932 to 1937, 
summarizes 1,125 items, bears witness 
to the increased activity in the field. 

Not all the articles and studies thus 
summarized are based on research, 
and only a limited number of them 


1Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, Vol. I, Algernon Coleman and Agnes 
Jacques, 1932; Vol. II, Algernon Coleman and King, 
C.B. 1938. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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can be considered truly significant. 
It is encouraging, however, to note 
the wide scope of the inquiries when 
assembled under the different head- 
ings, and the degree to which the 
results tend to harmonize. Prac- 
tically all these studies deal with the 
earlier stages of learning a modern 
foreign language. In this respect they 
may be likened to the inquiries into 
primary-teaching problems already 
referred to, but because of the gen- 
eral practice of postponing modern- 
language study until the secondary 
or the college level, investigators in 
the field must deal with the vastly 
more complex task of learning by 
adolescents who have already been 
caught in that intricate and almost 
indefinitely variable mechanism, the 
secondary-school and the college cur- 
riculum. For, more often than not, 
the point of beginning, the length of 
the period of study, indeed, whether 
a student has the opportunity to 
begin such a subject at all, are 
determined by the requirements of a 
particular school, school system, or 
college program, rather than by his 
wishes or by other similar considera- 
tions. This is particularly true today 
as a result of the insistence in school 
and in college on what is called 
“general” education, which results 
often in a prescription of subject- 
matter as fixed as the “‘Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics” that made up the 
“green ticket” of many college Fresh- 
men of fifty years ago. In other 
cases, especially in most southern 
states, modern-language study is willy- 
nilly postponed until the junior year 
in high school because Latin occupies 
the foreign-language niche earlier. 
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It would be inappropriate here 
to set forth in detail the studies 
that have been made and the con. 
clusions to which they point. The 
most significant fall under the general 
headings “aims and attainment,” 
“ . . ad > <c 

prediction of success,” “‘transfer of 
training,’ “age of beginning,” “place- 

” ° »”»> < 
ment,” “reading,” “‘vocabulary and 
idiom,” “grammar,” “cultural values,” 
and “‘measurement of attainment.” 


EADERS who are familiar with 

debates on the subject will note 
the absence of such headings as 
“oral attainment” and “method,” 
and will properly attribute this fact 
to the lack of meaningful evidence on 
these two important problems. Under 
the heading ‘“‘method,” all the evi- 
dence suggests strongly a definite 
correspondence between the degree 
of emphasis on a given type of 
activity and what the activity yields 
in terms of knowledge and _ skill. 
Other things being equal, the prin- 
ciple of “specific practice” appears 
to be valid, whether the aim of the 
teacher is to develop ability to read 
or to speak or to impart a knowledge 
of grammar. For example, Cheyd- 
leur’s study of the achievement in 
French by a “reading” method of 
about two thousand high-school pupils 
at the second- and the fourth-semester 
levels, and of an approximately equal 
number of college students at the 
first- and the second-semester levels 
gives evidence that these students 
surpass the national norm in knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and in ability to 
read, but fall below in grammar. An 
investigation of this sort is, however, 
not wholly satisfactory because it was 
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impracticable, even impossible, to 
ascertain in what activities these 
students had systematically engaged 
beyond the central fact that in all 
dasses the teaching had been based 
yn a group of textbooks designed to 
favor progress in reading and in 
knowledge of a limited and highly 
yseful stock of French words and 
expressions. Additional experiments 
carried out under more carefully con- 
trolled conditions would be of value. 


HE situation in respect to attain- 

ment of skill in speaking and the 
accompanying effect on achievement 
in other directions is a puzzling one. 
No one denies that a person who is 
able to speak a language, understand 
it aurally, read it, and write it, is 
more richly equipped than one who 
can do only one or two of these things. 
Virtually every one concedes that a 
person who already speaks a foreign 
language and understands it aurally is 
probably in a better position to learn 
toread it and to write it fluently than 
one who can neither understand what 
(thers say, nor can form sentences in 
the language himself. However, it is 
dear to all who do not take literally 
the prediction made by the X School 
of Languages to the effect that those 
vho enroll in November will speak 
“sparkling French” by June and 
understand “‘liquid Spanish” by sum- 
mer, that the brevity of experience in 
breign-language study in most cases 
renders it impossible to propose as a 
general objective any considerable 
ichievement in speaking ability. We 
are therefore compelled in the majority 
of cases to think of oral activity in 
the classroom as “‘oral practice,” and 
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of its values in increasing interest, in 
improving pronunciation, in develop- 
ing vocabulary knowledge, and in 
giving students a more vivid realiza- 
tion of the living character of the 
language, rather than as a preface 
to a degree of oral control that even 
remotely approaches speaking attain- 
ment in the mother tongue, which 
provides the inevitable standard of 
comparison. The real problem, there- 
fore, is one of emphasis and depends 
on the answers to three questions: 
What portion of the classroom time 
during the first stage, namely, the 
first two years, can profitably be 
devoted to practice in speaking as 
such? What degree of attainment in 
that direction by most students can 
be reasonably expected at the end 
of two years, of three years in high 
school, or at the end of one year, of 
two years by beginners in college? 
To what extent, in proportion to the 
expenditure of time and effort, does 
the amount of facility gained add to 
and render lasting the ability to read? 

Unfortunately, no evidence on these 
points is available. The same expert 
teacher who maintains that pupils 
learn to read more readily if they 
have previously learned to speak, 
much prefers to teach pupils who 
come to him with no previous knowl- 
edge of the foreign language as over 
against those who come with the oral 
facility acquired in three or four 
grades of the elementary school. 
Another expert asserts 


that the oral or aural part of the student’s 
training, however meager it may have 
been, remains long after other factors have 
passed into oblivion—the student who has 
learned the foreign language through the 
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medium of the language itself, excels in 
every phase—and particularly in func- 
tional grammar and reading. 

But when requested to furnish the 
data on which these important state- 
ments rest, the proponent pleaded 
inability to do so at that time. 

It is probably true that the best 
and most effective teaching known 
to the author of these lines is done 
by skillful exponents of an “oral”’ 
procedure. It is also true, however, 
that in these cases such additional 
important factors as pupil ability 
and departmental prestige are highly 
favorable, and that for more than 
thirty years the efforts of the pro- 
fessions have gone into developing 
textbooks and classroom activities of 
an appropriate kind. It is true, 
furthermore, that when teaching skill 
and other conditions are less favor- 
able, no classroom is duller and no 
pupils less alert than when every 
“reading” lesson provides material 
for an autopsy on two or three pages 
of text through fumbling replies to 
detailed questions. To answer these 
in complete sentences the pupil must 
either virtually learn the passage by 
heart, or—the usual practice—must 
keep his eyes on the text. An editor 
wrote in a metropolitan daily recently: 


The goal [of modern-language teaching] 
should be a fair command of the foreign 
language in reading and in speaking and 
nothing less should be regarded as worthy 
of consideration. That is not an unreali- 
zable ideal, as many teachers in this 
country and abroad have proved. 


As every modern-language teacher 
knows, a strict adherence to the 
minimum goals proposed in the first 
sentence of the citation would elimi- 
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nate from the subject all but superior 
students who continue for at least 
three years, but if it is permissible to 
stipulate only a fair command of the 
language in reading as the minimum 
goal of the first stage, and to regard 
the work in speaking during this 
period primarily as ancillary to the 
attainment of reading, the outlook 
for the study of modern languages on 
a larger scale is more encouraging. 


i peer results of the studies grouped 
under most of the other headings 
can be rapidly indicated. So far no 
predictive measure has been devised 
that would enable administrators to 
single out in advance the individuals 
who will fail of success in modern- 
language study. The prospective 
beginner’s general standing, his intel- 
ligence quotient, his attainment in 
English reading, vocabulary, and spell- 
ing, and his score on one of the 
better foreign-language aptitude tests 
should indicate whether he is a fair 
“risk,” particularly if the evidence on 
these points is backed up by the 
results of a trial semester. Con- 
versely, however, an investigation at 
the University of Buffalo of the 
value of various measures for pre- 
dicting attainment in college, brought 
out the interesting fact that school 
marks and Regents’ scores in foreign 
languages, ancient and modern, head 
the list of subjects in predictive 
value, the order being: foreign lan- 
guage, English, social sciences, phys- 
ical sciences, mathematics. 

Little evidence is available that 
automatic transfer of training is 
sufficiently marked to justify the 
belief that desirable goals will be 
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attained as the result of modern- 
language study without specific efforts 
to that end. 

In respect to age of beginning, the 
bulk of the data indicate that stu- 
dents in the later high-school years 
and in college succeed better in 
terms of the kinds of measuring 
instruments usually applied than 
do younger students. It is probable 
that the latter gain relatively more 
in oral facility, but of this no objective 
evidence exists. 

Several investigators at the college 
level, notably at the University of 
Wisconsin and at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, have shown the saving made 
in student time and in teaching time 
by classifying entering students with 
the aid of placement tests rather than 
on the basis of time spent in foreign- 
language study. If this practice could 
be extended to reclassifying students 
into more nearly homogeneous groups 
in the second and subsequent years 
in secondary schools, the result would 
be greatly beneficial and would con- 
tribute to more intelligent teaching 


of both the bright and the retarded. 


OST teachers affirm that they 

place ability to read the foreign 
language first in their list of aims, but 
to judge from prevalent classroom 
practice and from other accessible 
evidence, it appears that the amount 
of reading experience in the case of 
most high-school students is too 
limited (75 to 100 pages for first 
year, 200 to 300 pages for second 
year) to offer much hope of satis- 
factory achievement in this respect 
by the majority. This state of affairs 
is due in part to the belief held by 
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most teachers that the best approach 
to reading is “through the oral 
gate’’—and, it may be added, through 
the grammatical gate—and through 
the continuous intensive practice to 
which this position leads, and in part 
to the fact that not until within the 
last decade have reading texts suitably 
limited and graded as to vocabulary 
become available. As the result of a 
number of inquiries in French and in 
Spanish, it is established that from 
85 per cent to 95 per cent of the 
running words in the kinds of text- 
books usually read in classes in high 
school and in college come from the 
first two thousand items of the 
Vander Beke and the Buchanan 
wordbooks in those two languages. 
The clear inference, then, is that if 
beginners can be brought to acquire 
in two years or less at least a “recog- 
nition” knowledge of these items in 
their dictionary form and of their 
commonest inflections, and can be 
trained in the technique of “direct” 
reading, they will have attained the 
ability to read with a fair amount 
of ease similar texts in unaltered 
form. On a conservative estimate, 
about one-fourth of the basic vocabu- 
lary items in each of these languages 
falls in the category of “‘obvious”’ or 
“recognizable” cognates. Because of 
this, the learning burden is lessened. 
At the same time, to be useful, this 
relationship between the foreign lan- 
guage and the mother tongue imposes 
on the teacher the duty of exploiting 
it to the fullest in the classroom. If 
done wisely and systematically, this 
type of word study not only promotes 
the acquisition of vocabulary, but 
tends also to favor one important 
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aspect of the cultural aim in that it 
increases vocabulary knowledge in the 
foreign language and in English and 
calls specific attention to relationships 
between the languages. 

Inquiries into the amount and kind 
of grammatical knowledge needed for 
reading suggest strongly that the 
usual dose prescribed for beginners in 
the first two years is not only excessive 
for learning purposes but is based on a 
mistaken notion of what is essential. 
There is a strong probability that even 
speaking and writing exercises ade- 
quate for the first stage could be 
devised on the basis of a grammatical 
“half-portion” if textbook makers 
could be induced to postpone some 
of the traditional shibboleths to a 
more advanced stage, in which speak- 
ing and writing are cultivated deliber- 
ately as ends in themselves. It has 
been shown that even the College 
Board and the New York Regents’ 
examinations do not erect in the 
learner’s path such horrendous gram- 
matical chevaux-de-frise as some 
teachers think. The Spanish Syntax 
List by Keniston, if used with dis- 
crimination, is of value at this point, 
and similar studies in French and 
German are on the way. 


MPHASIS on the cultural aspects 

of modern-language study was 
conspicuous in the reports of the 
Modern Language Study. Subse- 
quently, current insistence in educa- 
tional circles on “integration” has 
served to reinforce the earlier recom- 
mendations. The newer textbooks 
reflect this emphasis 1 in a pronounced 
manner. It remains, however, to 
settle on some canon of what is to be 
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included and some standard of the 
degree of learning, so that the modern- 
language class may not be converted 
into a class in history and in geog- 
raphy. More experimental work js 
needed, including the construction of 
tests with the aid of which attainment 
may be evaluated comparatively. 

While modern-language teachers 
have not yet devised instruments to 
measure adequately progress in all 
directions, the last ten years have 
brought genuine accomplishment in 
the field of measurement. It is true 
that no satisfactory group test exists 
of ability to pronounce and to speak, 
but we can measure fairly well at the 
lower levels knowledge of vocabulary 
and of grammar, progress in reading 
and in writing the language, and in 
understanding it aurally. The stand- 
ardized tests that render this possible 
will be improved, but in their present 
state, they serve not only to accom- 
plish reasonably well the purposes for 
which they were constructed, but as 
patterns according to which classroom 
tests devised ad hoc may be improved 
in technique. 

The advent of the objective word- 
and-form studies (word counts, idiom 
counts, syntax counts) referred to 
already has made possible the prepara- 
tion of beginners’ books and reading 
texts in which the load of vocabulary 
and idiom has been reduced in size 
and has been made more useful in 
kind. This represents what is prob- 
ably the greatest single contribution 
to teaching the subject during the 
last score of years. Not all teachers 
are using such tools at the stage where 
they are most helpful, indeed almost 
indispensable; many of them seem 
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unaware of the existence of these 
materials, others are hampered by the 
resence of existing stocks of older 
books, and still others have a sort of 
prejudice against what they consider 
“tampering” with a text. But a 
change will probably come about, just 
as in Europe the French grammar of 
Ploetz, and in this country that 
of Whitney, slowly gave way to 
textbooks more appropriate for class 
use. When, in 1901, the newly pub- 
lished beginner’s book by Fraser and 
Squair came into the hand of a 
novice in the profession who was 
vainly struggling with an older type 
of textbook, both he and his pupils 
experienced a sense of release, of 
emerging on a well-defined path after 
a period of struggle through the 
undergrowth. This book, and others 
of a similar kind, resulted from 
the “reform’’ movement in modern- 
language teaching which so agitated 
European circles during the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The time is now ripe for a 
similar advance in the making of 
textbooks which will be better adapted 
to the capacities and needs of the 
majority of modern-language students 
inthe United States today than those 
which still conform to the pattern that 
proved so effective forty years ago. 
The editorial writer mentioned 
previously was misinformed or unin- 
formed in several important par- 
ticulars, but he is on firm ground 
in demanding that some positive 
evidence be required of progress 
toward one or more of the ultimate 
linguistic aims professed by modern- 
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language teachers. At the end of 
two high-school years, or of two to 
three college semesters, most students 
should be able, as a minimum, to read 
suitable texts directly and with fair 
facility, to pronounce _intelligibly 
when reading aloud and when using 
orally the limited stock of “active” 
vocabulary and expressions that they 
have acquired, and to give evidence 
of a better knowledge of the foreign 
country and its people than is pos- 
sessed by equally intelligent and 
cultivated persons who have not had 
a similar opportunity. If these or 
similar limited goals are not attained, 
or cannot be attained, modern- 
language teachers should not feel 
wronged when their claims are chal- 
lenged even to the modest place that 
their subjects now hold in the educa- 
tional sun. 

The results of the studies that have 
been carried on during the last decade 
are encouraging, although not at all 
points conclusive. They make it 
clear that the amount of subject- 
matter in the introductory stage can 
be reduced without a corresponding 
loss of power. They show rather 
definitely also what the minimum 
essentials are, both in subject-matter 
and in respect to the objectives to be 
attained. And while no “method” 
springs from these findings fully 
accoutered for the classroom, as 
Minerva was, whether for warfare or 
for the council chamber, it is no small 
gain to have forged the weapons and 
to be able to envisage more clearly 
the purposes for which they may 
profitably be used. [Vol. X, No. 4] 








A Scientific Basis for Counseling 


By ELEANOR OLMSTEAD MILLER 


Standard Tests Interpreted by Psychological Experts 


for advising college Freshmen as 

to future plans in college and 
after graduation, we need a basis 
which will be as scientific as possible, 
a basis removed from the personal 
biases of the adviser. At no time do 
we wish to remove or to lessen the 
pleasure and profit to be found in the 
casual and friendly relation between 
the college professor and his students; 
but it is obvious here as elsewhere 
that many college teachers, as well as 
many other persons, are themselves 
unfit for counseling others. Their 
prejudices, their own shortcomings, 
their own points of inferiority get in 
the way of an objective consideration 
of each student. Moreover, so long 
as the small college or other educa- 
tional institution is divided into 
separate ‘““departments,” the need for 
building up a department, the real 
or fancied need for a sizable group 
of majors, as well as registrations 
in the department, may warp a 
teacher’s judgment in advising a 
student academically. 

To develop a basis which would 
help in guiding our thoughts in an 
objective direction was our problem. 
Although only a small amount of 
actual counseling would be the func- 
tion of the department of psychology, 
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the gathering of data to be made 
available to others, particularly in 
the deans’ offices, should be one of the 
functions of this department. 

A scientific basis for counseling 
rests upon two things: a careful and 
objective analysis of the individual 
concerned, and an analysis Of~the 
fields into which he might be guided. 
Our study is concerned only with 
the first phase of this problem. This 
analysis is made by means of any 
and all measures which may give 
information concerning the individ- 
ual. These should include physical 
measurements, family and _ financial 
records, as well as psychological meas- 
urements. In as much as physical 
and family records were obtainable 
from other sources, we are con- 
sidering only those which may be 
called psychological. Such psycho- 
logical measures should be objective; 
that is, reliable no matter when, 
where, or by whom obtained. They 
should be based upon undisputed 
data. The reliability and validity 
of tests are under considerable dis- 
cussion, and we recognize the fact 
that those we have used have certain 
deficiencies. We must find as a 
scientific basis for counseling a method 
of using such measures of capacities, 
abilities, and aptitudes as may elimi- 
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SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR COUNSELING 


nate as far as possible the deficiencies 
of those measures. 

A profile on which various measures 
are indicated shows to advisers and 
the individual concerned the strong 
and weak points as far as they have 
been measured. These are only as 
valuable as the underlying tests them- 
selves, but if a sufficient number of 
measures are used, the fallibility of 
one test is more likely to be evident 
when compared with others. We 
soon reach the point of diminishing 
returns, but up to a certain point, 
increase in the number of kind of 
measures shows various points where 
advice or suggestion may be given. 

A profile could be drawn for 
Student A from the following data. 
This is a typical, academic type of 
material which can be found in any 


up-to-date dean’s office: 

Percentile 
Rank 

Total score on American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 62 


Whipple’s reading test................ 70 
How-to-study test.................... 86 
Grade-point average, first semester.... 80 


By reducing all scores to percentiles 
we obtain comparable scores on all 
tests or measures. Plotted as profiles 
are usually plotted, this will give a 
quick and relatively accurate picture 
of an individual’s pattern of abilities. 
This is readily understood, even by 
persons untrained in computing and 
analyzing such scores. 

In the case of academic data for 
Student A, we can readily observe the 
pattern of an individual with a high 
record. The percentile rank of the 
American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination has been obtained in com- 
parison with all students from all 
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colleges participating in the test. 
Since the median for our college falls 
at the median for colleges in general, 
we are not far wrong in using the 
student’s percentile rank as a standard 
in comparisons with those from other 
tests which have been computed on 
class scores only—the class contains 
10 Freshmen. The how-to-study 
test is one arranged by the psychology 
department. It will be noted that 
Student A’s percentile ranks on these 
four measures of academic attainment 
are distinctly above the average. He 
hopes to become a teacher, apparently 
an attainable objective. Although a 
personal interview would show him 
conscientious, over eager to please, a 
bit fidgety, it would indicate little else. 


UPPOSE, however, that we gather 

additional facts about him, and 
reduce all scores to the same basis as 
those just given, so that, if desired, 
they may be charted on a profile. 
Other scores, together with these 
already mentioned, are as follows: 


Percentile 
Rank 
Total A.C.E. anaes examination. 62 
Completion........ ar 
eer re $2 
Artificial language.................. 62 
ee SEP ers ee ree 48 
Cs aku tivindesideeesees 63 
Grade-point average, first semester. .... 80 
as nonin «i: x mda akin te Mees 70 
How to study— 
Sr. Pere Se 82 
Pe Peer ee ee oe 85 
Bernreuter’s Personal Inventory— 
Emotional stability................ fe) 
Introversion-extroversion............ © 
Submission-dominance.............. 5 
i OE ETE re) 
NG Hin digi  VASieegENeéeueds 8 
| EPP LT TEeT ° 
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Vocational Interest (Stanford) 
iL a alka tiid pag ia 


Since Student A is planning to 
become a teacher, this additional 
information throws light on other 
traits, in addition to the academic 
facts already listed. These new data 
raise questions and suggest that the 
young man work into the fields, notably 
those of extra-curricular activities, in 
which he needs experience before his 
success or even interest in teaching is 
assured. The first group of data 
merely “pats him on the back.” 
Note that an analysis of part scores 
on the psychological examination sug- 
gests fields of greater and lesser 
ability. 

In the hands of an adviser who 
understands that these tests are sug- 
gestive, not conclusive, this more 
inclusive group of data gives an 
objective basis for counseling which 
no amount of questioning or inter- 
viewing will give. Scores on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory indicate 
Student A’s poor personality traits, 
in so far as desirability for teaching is 
concerned;! that is, we have indica- 
tions of emotional instability, lack of 
self-sufficiency, introversion, submis- 
sion, lack of self-confidence, and lack 
of sociability. There has been much 
deserved criticism of the Bernreuter 
Inventory, and some writers question 
its validity; but in such a decided 
case as this, it certainly points out a 
personality pattern which must be 
considered in giving educational or 


1In this connection, it should be noted that we 
have so recorded these percentiles that they might 
be comparable with each other and with the other 
percentiles. They will not be comparable with the 
scores of the Bernreuter Inventory as usually 
recorded, however, because the percentile ranks are 
those of the group concerned. 
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vocational advice. If only one or two 
of this student’s personality traits were 
undesirable, we might not be so con. 
jcerned over the personality picture, 
N IS not our purpose to suggest 
\i_ complete reliance on any tests, 
It is worth while to suggest, however, 
that little of this evidence could have 
been obtained through any other 
means, except that of a long case 
study. Nor should the case of Stu- 
dent A be considered hopeless. With 
the intelligence the boy possesses, it 
was not difficult to suggest to him 
ways by which he could modify 
certain personality characteristics, 
\That he has done so in one short year 
is evident to those of us who know 
him. Whether he could have done 
so without specific suggestions is 
doubtful, and these data gave the basis 
for making those specific suggestions. 
The adviser must be willing to con- 
sider the tests used for what they 
do offer him. He must realize, how- 
ever, that such tests are suggestive, 
not conclusive; that they may work 
as much harm by wrong suggestion as 
the physician may make on a wrong 
diagnosis or wrong medicine. 

There are great possibilities in a 
guidance profile which uses percentile 
ranks computed from the scores on 
scientifically constructed tests. As 
these tests themselves are improved, 
the profile will be improved. This 
actual battery of tests can be given 
in two and a half to three hours at a 
cost of less than fifty cents for the 
tests and a cost of less than seventy- 
five cents for scoring. An _ hour's 
time in going over the profile and 
ranks on the separate tests with the 
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SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR COUNSELING 


individual concerned will point out 
to him his particular needs and 
suggest ways of meeting them. Even 
this is more than is done for most 
college Freshmen, to say nothing of 
the thousands outside of school for 
whom it would be desirable. But, as 
Link remarks in The Return to 
Religion, ‘“‘the present educational 
system is better equipped to give its 
students eight years of the wrong 
kind of education than eight hours of 
competent diagnosis.’ 


i HILE we may recognize this as 


a better scientific basis than we 
usually have for counseling purposes, 
we question its value on certain 
points. A student cannot take such 
tests at one time with advantage to 
himself; he cannot assimilate the 
findings at one period; the adviser 
must become better acquainted with 
him. In order to develop this battery 
ina way which would seem to us to 
have greater value, we have used it 
over a semester’s time, with a group 
of Freshmen meeting once a week as a 
group, and once or twice more, 
individually with the instructor. In 
order to fit this into the orthodox 
college program, this was called a 
“one-hour course,” with one hour of 
college credit granted. Such a pro- 
cedure for the sake of obtaining the 
test information is absurd, but it 
seemed advisable in view of the 
differences of educational opinion. 
The “‘course”’ was divided into three 
parts. During the first period a 
brief summary of suggestions on how 
to study was given, and the first 
group of tests relative to academic 

*New York: Macmillan Company, 1936. p. 155. 
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achievement was given and discussed. 
These are indicated in the scores for 
Student B, which are given in the 
next table. After giving instruction 
and some individual help in improving 
ability in spelling and reading, the 
students worked on their own prob- 
lems throughout the semester and 
were given second and comparable 
tests in reading and spelling at the 
end of the semester. The gains made 
by Student B are indicated by the 
scores in the following table: 


Percentile 
Rank 
Total A.C.E. psychological examination. 28 
Er ee 
Finn as bchvdeincde soc sI 
Artificial language.................. 10 
inte sis cities eemesedarel 48 
IE eS a 1S 
ll Pee eee 30 
Second reading test................... §2 
ee er TT 
Second spelling test.............. — 
How to study, Test I................. 4§ 
How to study, Test IT................ 60 
Grade-point average, first semester®.... 20 
Bernreuter’s Personal Inventory— 
Emotional stability................. 90 
Sf ere eee 
er 
ee 
SOM-GUUIONEE. .... 0.5 cece evens 99 
TE i ods cs vdinnvesseeceeea Ian 
Rating 
Vocational Interest— 
EEE PEL Te eer C 
Life-insurance salesman............ A 


8Compare this with the percentile on the total 
psychological examination. 

*An individual is pictured here, who, while not 
being especially “sociable,” is, nevertheless, emo- 
tionally stable, self-sufficient, dominant, and 
self-confident, according to scores on the Bernreuter 
Inventory. 

5Plainly the “pattern” of abilities of this stu- 
dent points toward a career in selling life insurance. 
We showed this to a life insurance man in the 
college town, who promptly gave the boy a job 
on the basis of the data. At present writing he is 
succeeding remarkably well. 
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At the end of the semester, the grade- 
point average obtained was compared 
with the total psychological examina- 
tion score and any differences noted 
and, where possible, analyzed. 

During the second part of the 
course, lectures were given in various 
phases of mental hygiene, and the 
tests on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory were filled out and explained. 
The percentile ranks of Student B 
are shown in the table just given. 

A survey of books and pamphlets 
on vocations and professions was 
given during the third part of the 
course, with reading lists furnished 
for those who wished to read further. 
During this period the Stanford Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory was filled 
out by each student. Several apti- 
tude tests were given to students who 
desired them. 

It was our desire to fit this course 
into the general college program, with 
the instruction given and the work 
required of such caliber as to warrant 
one hour of college credit. Whether 
such a procedure is justified educa- 
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tionally is scarcely our place to say, 
It was also our desire to fit the course 
into the regular college program 
without arousing the antagonism of 
other members of the faculty who 
might think their own work or 
advice questioned; that is, the project 
must be only the function of the 
department of psychology until such 
time as the administration and other 
departments might desire to use or to 
participate in it. Again we mention 
the fact that other factors such as 
health, family background, and the 
like must be taken into the entire 
counseling picture. We maintain, 
however, that this scientific basis for 
indicating psychological traits has an 
immense advantage over the attempt 
at such determination through inter- 


views only, no matter how conscien- | 


tiously and carefully such interviewing 
is done. We have found also that 
those advisers who are already the 
most objective, conscientious, and 
careful in giving advice are the first 
to welcome this sort of basis for 


considering each student. 
[Vol. X, No. 4] 
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Health in Colleges 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


A Review of the Report of the National Conference on College Hygiene 


F THERE is any one movement 

or any one characteristic attitude 

and action which stands out 
above all else in an analysis of the 
changes in organization and purpose 
of our colleges and universities, that 
movement is the one toward wider 
vision and expansion of the educational 
field. The consequent quantitative 
growth of material for presentation to 
students is a result of increasing 
interest in new and oftentimes neg- 
lected fields of knowledge, an interest 
born of a belief that all aspects of life 
and living are important, where before 
some of them have been, perhaps, 
merely curious. I refer to this move- 
ment as being particularly significant 
only in the long-range view; there 
may be several recent changes and 
differences noticeable in our institu- 
tions that could claim priority in 
emphasis today. But surely my point 
is evident. The span of years from 
the time when universities were con- 
cerned primarily with Latin and 
Greek and mathematics to the present 
has seen several revolutions in our 
ideas of education. We passed through 
years when gradually not only more 
variety in the so-called cultural 
courses was offered, but when domes- 
tic, industrial, artistic, and mechan- 
ical interests of students were given 
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attention in the curriculum, also. 
Now we at least approach a view 
which is aware of the individual as a 
mental, physical, and spiritual whole, 
and which consequently pays some 
attention to these other aspects of 
life, not solely to the mind as if it 
were a thing apart. 

The physical side of life, then— 
certainly the most obvious in one 
sense—has at last come clear and full 
into the ken of general education. It 
has come, also, into the consciousness 
of the man onthestreet. An interest, 
in fact one might even call it a 
concern in health, characterizes the 
modern age. In our popular books 
and in our advertisements we are 
health crazy, although I do not mean 
to imply that it is crazy to be so. 
Perhaps one of the reasons that this 
interest seems to be in some respects 
exaggerated is that it is, for most, a 
recent thing, a concern which was 
undreamed of many years ago. That 
we should now have wide participa- 
tion among young and old, male and 
female, in games and varied athletic 
programs is not surprising, for these 
things are an outgrowth of a play 
instinct as old as human _ nature 
itself; but that we should have in 
our schools the teaching of hygiene, 
the study of nutrition, and the 
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general practice of healthful living is 
evidence of a great change in educa- 
tional philosophy. 

This change is in no way completed, 
I hope, for it is in no way sufficient 
as yet; nor has it gone far enough 
even to approach the gains which 
have been made in other fields in our 
colleges and universities, gains in 
extent of knowledge and in the skill 
with which it is taught. It is true 
that languages, literature, and mathe- 
matics have a much longer history in 
scholastic life behind them, which 
perhaps largely explains the differ- 
ence, but it is also true that there 
exists a tradition that learning, in the 
old sense, is a far nobler thing than 
knowledge of one’s body, one’s per- 
sonal adjustments, one’s way of living. 
These latter studies are altogether 
more functional than reputable even 
today in our institutions of education. 
Yet the health of our young people 
is one of the most important concerns 
that those who are in education can 
have. Not so much because of itself, 
but because without it nothing else 
will be of any lasting value to the 
individual or to the race. It is a 
means without which any significant 
goals which we set up cannot be 
achieved, or if achieved temporarily, 
will suddenly waver and decay in 
front of us. 

Health, however, is not a negative 
state. Rather it is a positive, changing 
condition that embraces many func- 
tions. Its maintenance in any group 
over any length of time will not just 
happen in the world as it is today, 
when environments are so largely 
artificial. There must be continuing 
and ceaseless research, a conscientious 
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putting into practice of the truths 
and facts already known, an active 
interest in and searching study of 
those fields which are directly related 
to health as a whole. 


ECAUSE this is true it seems to 

me that the report which has 
come out of the Proceedings of the 
Second National Conference on Col- 
lege Hygiene, and which is called 
Health in Colleges,» is of unusual 
importance and interest. It marks 
a certain happening in the field of 
general education, but because it 
marks that particular happening in 
the particular field of health, its 
significance is doubled. 

There seems to be no satisfactory 
reason why any college or university 
program should not require a hygiene 
course, yet a fair percentage of them 
do not. Even where such a course is 
required, the scientific objectives of 
educational hygiene are not com- 
pletely understood, nor generally fol- 
lowed. Thus, this report, Health in 
Colleges, demonstrates the results of 
studies and questionnaires on the 
subject and summarizes both trends 
and the existing situation, but it also 
clearly designates the weak spots and 
the things that are greatly lacking, 
pointing the way to much needed 
improvements. 

The members of the Second National 
Conference have devoted considerable 
space in the report to a complete set 
of recommendations for college presi- 
dents and governing bodies concerning 
hygiene instruction and health service 


INational Conference on College Hygiene. 
Health in Colleges. New York: National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 1937. (Proceedings of the Second 
National Conference on College Hygiene) 
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HEALTH IN COLLEGES 


in their institutions. They have ex- 
plained the legal, social, and educa- 
tional responsibilities by which they 
feel any institution is, and should wish 
to be bound. These recommenda- 
tions concern the existence of health 
services themselves, their range, staffs, 
equipment, and also their educational 
implications—to mention only a few 
things. They suggest the quantity 
and quality of courses in the whole 
field of hygiene which, from all 
available evidence, would seem to be 
most desirable. All the suggestions 
made are exceedingly practical and 
specific, the statistics accurate. 

The question of health teaching is 
taken up separately in the report. 
Its correlation with related subjects 
and the evaluation of its effect 
on students and colleges in ways 
clearly demonstrable are discussed. 
The amount of hygiene which should 
be required of all students, and how 
advanced the work in it might well 
be, are further considerations which 
may not yet be solved, but which are 
brought to a head under the light of 
the interest in them that the members 
of this Conference exhibit so sincerely. 


HERE are special problems 

which the report covers, too. 
The fields of mental and _ social 
hygiene, for instance, present some 
difficulties to most universities and 
colleges. The Conference has found 
that social hygiene in the form of a 
separate course or unit is rejected 
by most of them, but that as an idea 
or movement it is increasingly evident 
in many other courses of the cur- 
ticulum, such as sociology, biological 
sciences, psychology, ethics, or home 
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economics. Mental hygiene, how- 
ever, has been largely ignored in the 
past. Under the recommendations 
of the Conference that every school 
should employ a psychiatrist, or see 
that the services of one are immedi- 
ately and frequently available, the 
situation may, perhaps, be improved. 

Particular attention is paid to 
tuberculosis. As one of the most 
grave and common diseases among 
adolescents, a knowledge of its char- 
acter, symptoms, and possible causes, 
as well as how it may be perhaps 
prevented and cured, is unusually 
important to those who are con- 
cerned with the health of students. 
Health in Colleges does not merely 
state this, but explains what specific 
measures a college health service 
should take, what its responsibilities 
and limits are in dealing with tuber- 
culosis cases. 

Throughout, this report is extremely 
interesting and instructive. Perhaps 
above all else one notices how the 
importance of a correlation between 
the health and_ physical-education 
aspects of education and other depart- 
ments is stressed. The Committee 
was well aware that many depart- 
ments of physical education are 
having trouble with athletics and 
proselyting. They feel that the ath- 
letic end of the department should be 
brought into closer contact with the 
health end, the coaches with the 
doctors and teachers, and all of these 
with the rest of the school, because 
the life of the students in all its 
varying aspects must shape the health 
service, or any service which exists to 
aid them. Between the dean’s office 
and the dormitories and the dining 
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halls, co-operation may often be 
achieved through the workings of 
the health department. On some 
campuses the problem of specific 
regulations about food, kitchen equip- 
ment, and menus for fraternity and 
sorority houses may loom large, but 
this report is exceedingly helpful in its 
discussion of that matter, also. 

The three hundred and fifty dele- 
gates to the Conference and the 
special committee which is directly 
responsible for this report, Health in 
Colleges, believe that the health of 
human beings controls to a consider- 
able extent their personal and social 
behavior. Consequently, their whole 
endeavor is to see that those who are 
in a position to do so, are aware that 
they can in great measure control the 
health of our college and university 
students, and through that their 
future lives. There are innumerable 
possibilities for achievement within 
the grasp of educational adminis- 
trators. If they remain unaware of 


the part which they could play and 
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unaware of the wide and deep impor. 
tance which the existence of hygiene 
courses and health services in all 
schools would have, they will play no 
part in the great and fundamental 
movement which is sweeping through 
education. For the trend toward 





wider vision and expanding fields of | 


knowledge solidifies and becomes most 
concrete when hygiene and all its 
related subjects are offered as examples 
of it. To be an active participant 
in this movement there is no longer 
any question of whether or not a 
school should have a health service 
and hygiene courses. An affirmative 
answer has won the right to be con- 
sidered exclusively. There need be 
no question either about how such a 
service should be run, what it should 
contain, or what it should teach, for 
these things, too, are now as well 
defined and as completely regulated— 
with competent persons ready to 
organize them—as any other field in 
the school. Health in colleges is not 
a fad; it has come to stay. 

[Vol. X, No. 4] 
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Doctors 1n 


Education 


By WALTER S. MONROE anp ARLYN MARKS 


A Summary of the Productivity and Eminence of Those Receiving 
Doctors’ Degrees from 1918 to 1927 


LIST of the names of the recip- 
A ients of the degree Doctor of 

Philosophy in education in the 
United States during the ten-year 
period from 1918 to 1927 was included 
ina bulletin published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois, entitled Ten Years of Edu- 
cational Research. The present report 
is concerned with the writings of 
these persons listed in the Education 
Index for the nine-year period from 
1929 to 1937, with their membership 
in certain professional organizations, 
and with their appearance in the 
1936-37 edition of Who’s Who. In 
addition, a more detailed study was 
made of the group for whom bio- 
graphical sketches could be found in 
Who’s Who in America and Who's 
Who in American Education. Nine 
hundred and eighty-six men and 
women are included in the total 
group; 503 received their degrees 
during the last three years of the 
ten-year period. 

The total number of writings 
attributed to members of this group 
in the Education Index for the period 
from 1929 to 1937 was 7,150. In 


‘Monroe, W. S., et al. Ten Years of Educational 
Research, 1978-27. Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1928. pp. 350-61 (Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, No. 42). The list includes 80 Doctors. 


Ig! 


determining this number no dis- 
tinction was made between individual 
authorship and co-authorship. Six 
hundred fifty-one individuals, 66 per 
cent of the group, are credited with 
one or more contributions during the 
nine years. Of these, 111 have but 
one publication listed; 317, not quite 
one-half of those contributing or 
about one-third of the total group, 
made more than five contributions. 
If the entire group is considered, the 
median number of writings is slightly 
less than two; if only those making 
some contribution are considered, the 
median is just under six. No writings 
were listed for 335, one-third of the 
group. This number includes several 
students from foreign countries who 
returned to their native lands upon 
completion of their studies. An ex- 
amination of the list indicates that 
this category may include from forty 
to fifty names. In addition, a small 
number were deceased or had retired 
by 1929. Hence, the net number of 
“unproductive American doctors in 
education” during the period from 
1929 to 1937 is likely to have been 
about 270, or 30 per cent of the group 
from which writings could be expected. 

The writings listed in the Education 
Index were classified under the four 
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following heads and the number 
of persons whose contributions fall in 
each group was determined and per- 
centages were computed: 


Docrors 1n EpucaTION 


Number Per Cent 
Se eT eee 195 20 
Monographs, bulletins.... 204 21 
Articles in educational 

periodicals 
Se: 38 
Ee 61 


One hundred ninety-five are credited 
with at least one book; but only four 
wrote more than five books during 
this period. A slightly larger number 
published at least one monograph or 
bulletin. Thirty-eight per cent pro- 
duced articles for a selected group of 
educational periodicals. Three-fifths 
of the group wrote at least one article 
for other educational magazines, and 
more than a hundred have written 
eleven or more articles of this type. 
There is no recognized criterion for 
identification of productive scholars 
and investigators. The frequency of 
writings, however, is probably some 
indication of this status. One hundred 
and four of this group have written at 
least two books or monographs (one 
independently) and five magazine 
articles. It is probably more than a 
coincidence that each of these indi- 
viduals was recognized by the senior 
author as a person of whom he had 
come to think as one having attained 
considerable prominence in the field 
of education. Fifty-seven others have 
been highly productive (twenty or 
more contributions), particularly in 
the field of periodical literature. 
Thus, in spite of the large number of 
individuals who have made no con- 
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tributions, the scholarly attainments 
of the group have been significant, 
In fact, perusal of the records of this 
select group gives one a deal of 
professional pride. 


oom the purpose of evaluating 
professional interest in education, 
the 1937 membership lists of three 
organizations—National Society for 
the Study of Education, National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, and American Educational Re. 
search Association—were examined, 
The names of 29 per cent of the 
group were found in at least one of 
the lists: 16 per cent of the total 
group belonged to one organization; 
8 per cent, to two of the three; and 
§ per cent belonged to each of the 
three organizations whose member- 
ship lists were reviewed. If other 
organizations had been included, no 
doubt many other memberships would 
have been found which might be 
considered indicative of professional 
interest. Hence, the figures cited 
are perhaps not an adequate indica- 
tion of the professional interest of 
this group. However, it is significant 
to note that nearly one-third of the 
“‘active”’ American doctors of educa- 
tion maintain an active membership 
in at least one of these three profes- 
sional organizations. It is especially 
significant that this proportion applies 
to those getting their degrees in the 
first part of the period as well as to 
those in the latter part. 

Inclusion in Who’s Who in America 
has been used as a criterion for 
estimating the prominence attained 
by members of this group. Inclusion 
in this publication is by invitation 
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only and is generally accepted as an 
indication of eminence. Two hundred 
and sixty-five, 27 per cent of the 
total group, are mentioned in the 
1936-37 edition. This number, of 
course, includes some who, although 
holding Doctors’ degrees in education, 
have attained prominence in other 
fields, but by far the vast majority 
have retained their interests in the 
field of education. 

The American Educational Research 
Association is the organization most 
actively and directly connected with 
educational research. Membership in 
this organization is an almost certain 
indication that the individual has 
made important contributions in this 
field. The membership list for 1937 
of the American Educational Research 
Association includes 138 individuals 
from this group. Thus, almost one 
out of seven has made significant 
contributions to the science of educa- 
tion. Seventy-one were members of 
the American Educational Research 
Association, but not mentioned in 
Who's Who in America; it may be said, 
then, that more than one-third of the 
total group have attained positions of 
some distinction. 


ROM the biographical sketches 

in Who’s Who in America and 
Who’s Who in American Education, 
information was obtained for further 
study of 296 individuals. That this 
selected group is not representative 
of the total group is fairly evident, for 
it includes those most successful and 
but few of the least successful. An 
analysis of the contributions to educa- 
tional literature of this group indi- 
cates not only that the proportion of 
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those contributing is much higher 
for the selected group than for the 
total group, but also that the former 
includes a large proportion of the 
more productive individuals. In spite 
of the nonrepresentativeness, how- 
ever, certain characteristics of the 
smaller group are probably not alien 
to the group as a whole. 

The ages at the time of obtaining 
the degree ranged from twenty-five to 
sixty-nine; the median age was exactly 
thirty- seven years. Fifty-four per 
cent were thirty to thirty-nine years 
old when they received their degrees; 
II per cent were younger than thirty; 
and g per cent were fifty or older. 
It is apparent that a large proportion 
of this group had some professional 
experience, probably in_ teaching, 
before the degree was obtained. An 
analysis of the relationship of age at 
the time of getting the degree and 
literary productivity revealed that 
the older men were a little less 
productive than the younger men; 
the difference is chiefly in the number 
of writings rather than the proportion 
of the age-groups contributing. 

A study of the nature of the work 
that this group of men and women 
was doing in 1936-37 was made. 
The largest number, 128, or 44 per 
cent, were professors of education or 
heads of departments of education. 
Much of their time is probably spent 
in teaching. The next largest group, 
numbering 80, 27 per cent, was com- 
posed of presidents and deans of 
institutions of higher learning. The 
work of this group is probably largely 
administrative. It was noted that a 
large proportion of professors and 
heads of departments were members 
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- of the faculties of large, well-known 
colleges and universities, whereas the 
presidents and deans held offices in 
smaller, less well-known institutions, 
particularly teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. Only six, 2 per 
cent, were associated primarily with 
research work in colleges and uni- 
versities. Fifteen were in public- 
school positions and ten held state 
or Federal government appointments. 
Included in the twenty-one engaged 
in work not closely allied with their 
field of specialization were editors, 
directors of foundations, authors, lec- 
turers, and ministers. 

It was just stated that most indi- 
viduals in the selected group obtained 
their degrees after an interruption in 
their academic study. It will be 
remembered that half of the group 
were thirty-seven years or older at 
the time of receiving the degree. 
From the information available on 
the number of years between the 
date of the degree and the date of 
present appointment it was found 
that forty-nine, 17 per cent, have 
continued in the work they were 
doing when they received their degrees; 
and 23 more, 8 per cent, are holding 
the position they accepted the year 
they received their degrees. This 
amounts to almost one-fourth of the 
group. The data indicate, however, 
a considerable amount of change in 
positions may be expected by the 
holder of a Doctor’s degree. This 
becomes clear when a comparison 
is made between the group which 
received the degree in the first three 
years of the period and the group 
getting the degree in the last three 
years: only 12 per cent of the former 
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group as compared to 30 per cent of 
the latter group were holding appoint. 
ments which they held at the time of 
getting their degree or obtained at 
that time. It is impossible, of course, 
for the latter group to have accepted 
positions more than ten to twelve 
years after the date of the degree, 
It should be stated that, for purposes 
of this discussion, an elevation in 
rank was considered as a change in 
position; many of the changes were 
of this nature. 

A comparative study of the pro. 
ductivity, professional interest, and 
eminence of doctors in education 
with doctors in other fields of speciali- 
zation would be most interesting, 
Richardson made a study of the 
Ph.D.’s in mathematics with reference 
to the publication of research papers? 
Of those receiving degrees in the 
period 191§ to 1929, more than forty 
per cent had not published reports 
of research by 1936. Richardson 
found that the percentage of non- 
contributors became higher as the 
date of receiving the degree was 
more recent. This study, however, 
included only papers read_ before 
the American Mathematical Society. 
Only two other studies of Doctors of 
Philosophy were found, but they 
include no data that would be useful 
for comparison. 

In the absence of similar studies of 
doctors in other fields, one can only 
speculate in regard to the adequacy 
of returns to society by those who 
obtained the Doctor’s degree in educa- 
tion during the period 1918-27. But 

[Continued on page 232] 


*Richardson, R. G. D. “The Ph.D. Degree 
and Mathematical Research,” American Mathe- 
matics Monthly, XLIII (April, 1936), pp. 199-215- 
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Campus Standards 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


As Seen from the Administration Building 


HE price of maintaining cam- 

pus standards, not to mention 

raising campus standards, is 
the price of eternal vigilance. Human 
inertia and the normal fatigue of 
years weigh down the spirit; exhaus- 
tion and disappointment raise the 
poisonous question, What’s the use? 
There is a tempting ease in letting life 
take its own course and choose its 
ownchannel. Inevitably during these 
periods of nod, standards slip. 

The North Central Association has 
sought to delete the word standard 
from its official vocabulary. The 
move was wise, for the word in 
their usage tended to become a fixed 
and unalterable measure, a divinely 
appointed quantitative measure of 
academic commodities. To abolish a 
word is not to eliminate an idea. 

It is, however, in no such rigid way 
that we commonly speak of standards 
on our campuses. In this more 
flexible usage, standards are set less 
by fiat and more by popular opinion, 
and usually by the popular opinion 
of several groups. 

The task of raising campus stand- 
ads is not the task of moving some 
dictator or dictating body to revise 
alegal action or to impose new regula- 
tions, but rather of encouraging the 
vatious groups which together com- 
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pose a college community to increase 
the worthiness of their desires and the 
strength of their efforts. The task is 
one of infusing the groups with new 
enthusiasm, of encouraging them with 
larger vision, of making possible for 
them the delayed fulfillment of dreams. 
Complex and multicolored is the 
life on a college campus. Each area 
has its standards, and generalizations 
seldom carry over. There is the prob- 
lem of academic standards, involving 
all that happens in the classroom, the 
faculty minute book, the registrar’s 
office; there is likewise the problem 
of moral and religious and social 
standards on a college campus— 
intangibles, but nevertheless realities 
with a reality different from but as 
complete as a brick wall. In each of 
these areas the administrative officers 
must, I take it, be partially respon- 
sible for the corporate effort to do in 
superior fashion the tasks at hand. 
The raising of academic and intel- 
lectual standards on a college campus 
must be the joint and continuous 
concern of the faculty and admin- 
istrative staff, and both groups need 
to be in agreement on the meaning of 
these deceiving words. By raising 
academic and intellectual standards, 
do we mean, as evidently some col- 
leges do, discovering means whereby 
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we can limit our student body to the 
upper fourth of the country’s crop 
of high-school graduates, instead of 
the upper half? The vast majority 
of our American colleges are in 
furious and angry competition for the 
brains of the country. We vie for 
the right to educate the upper tenth 
of American youth, determining that 
tenth by psychological scores and 
unreliable high-school marks. East- 
ern colleges under the protective 
guise of “escaping provincialism” are 
luring East by tempting subsidies 
some of the best young brains of the 
Middle West; and we of that same 
Middle West would hold them at 
home by the same method, if our non- 
“sanforized”” budgets would only 
allow. They will not, so we virtu- 
ously protest the action of our 
wealthier cousins of the East; but 
scrapping among ourselves to cage 
the national honor-society students 
on our particular campus is a subject 
not related to the raising of academic 
standards, although we may seek to 
fool ourselves that it is. 


HE first step in raising academic 
standards is to determine the 
student group to which we desire 
to minister. President Wilkins of 
Oberlin made a wise contribution in 
his The College and Society, when he 
called for a three-year general college 
for the non-scholastic type of boy 
and girl who has neither desire nor 
ability to achieve even the minimum 
scholarship we now demand for the 
degree of Artium Baccalaureus. 
Personally, I wish some college 
would be adventurous enough to 
declare that its purpose is to minister 
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to the lower fifty per cent of young 
men and women—I forbear to call 
them students—of their high-school 
classes, who earnestly desire the 
college experience. There would be 
much searching of heart as that 
college turned away the more gifted 
and sought an intellectual homo. 
geneity, but there would be worthiness 
and sincerity and social service in 
such purpose. 

When each college has determined 
the group of students to which it 
is equipped to minister—a decision 
made presumably by official action 
and not in the promotion office—the 
problem of raising standards can be 
faced realistically. The place to face 
it is in the presence of student needs. 

An occasional faculty member will 
naively argue that raising standards 
is purely a matter of getting five 
textbooks read where previously four 
were the quota, of substituting a 
requirement of two course theses for 
the one previously demanded. There 
are doubtless class requirements which 
ought to be made more demanding 
and quantitatively heavier. There 
may be some that need to be lightened 
in the interest of standards. In any 
case, the achievement needs to be 
judged against the background of 
student need and the larger objectives 
of the college. 

I belong to that group of “‘senti- 
mental idealists” who believe that 
classroom instructional success 18 
inalterably linked with enthusiasm 
for learning and in particular enthusi- 
asm for subject-matter of the course 
under survey. Such enthusiasm is at 
least a target to be aimed at, no matter 
how poor our aim: that teacher who 
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brings his class through unnumbered 
pages of Latin prose only to have 
them antagonistic to Latin prose may 
not rightly pride himself on his 
teaching success. That instructor in 
mathematics whose students gleefully 
burn their textbooks when the exami- 
nation is finished may have fulfilled 
the letter of his contract, but excellence 
in teaching is more than this. 


HE key to higher academic 

standards is the faculty member. 
Let this proviso be added at once: the 
faculty member may be the key, but 
the key will turn in the lock only if 
the administration, heart and soul in 
favor of raising standards, keeps the 
lock in good repair. 

The administrative officer stands 
twice removed from the student in 
the classroom. His enthusiasm for 
learning can seldom come directly 
to the student. It is the faculty 
member who in his day-by-day class- 
room relationships will whet the appe- 
tite or dull the ardor of the student. 

Therefore, to raise the academic 
standards, it is the task of the 
administrative officer to keep the 
faculty member eager, enthusiastic, 
conscious of his responsibility, and 
keen abou* his job. Enthusiasm for 
karning is best aroused in our stu- 
dents by relationship with men and 
women enthusiastic for learning—a 
platitude, I fear, but one we some- 
times neglect in our race for buildings 
and riding stables and aviation fields. 

If this premise be accepted, then it 
becomes a prime responsibility of the 
administration to promote those aids 
for faculty growth which will make 
for faculty efficiency and successful 
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classroom teaching. May I suggest 
six such aids in as many paragraphs? 

I am persuaded that in the long run 
it is economy to require each faculty 
member to take a semester sabbatical 
with full pay every five or six years. 
The course offerings in the depart- 
ment may have to be somewhat 
curtailed; occasionally a substitute 
must be squeezed into the budget 
to care for courses which cannot be 
taken over by other faculty members 
and cannot be safely omitted; but 
the refreshment that comes from 
periodic release from classroom teach- 
ing and from the immersion in other 
experiences of travel and study, with 
the correction of astygmatic vision 
that absence from the classroom 
affords, are gains larger by far than 
the losses. 

With the depression and recession, 
we pared our budgets to the bone, 
and then in some cases performed the 
major operation of removing part 
of the bone. One item which should 
be maintained and if possible increased 
during evil days like the present, 
however, is the item of faculty con- 
vention travel. The actual per capita 
expense need not be large, but great 
will be the appreciation and large the 
returns from the teacher able to have 
fellowship with others of his pro- 
fession. Especially for the instructor 
on the small campus, where depart- 
ments are of necessity small and 
fellowship in specializations is sorely 
restricted, the days spent at a con- 
vention with its friendly corridors 
and late-at-night talk fests are a 
means of stimulation which pours 
new life into the class hour. 

We boast or lament, according to 
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our moods, the number of colleges in 
our state, but in spite of the fact that 
in Ohio we can see neighbors on all 
sides from any college bell tower, 
actually the faculty interrelationships 
in the state are slight, except at our 
annual state meetings. If profes- 
sional visits could be encouraged 
among the colleges, if our students 
might become acquainted with the 
strongest instructors in our neighbor- 
ing institutions, our own faculty would 
be visibly encouraged and inspired. 

Another important color in the 
picture is the element of self-criticism 
in the faculty group—how to keep 
alive a discerning discrimination of 
values educational. Muskingum Col- 
lege has done notable work in this field 
under the direction of Dean Ogan, and 
the volume Muskingum Looks at Her 
Curriculum has stirred many voices to 
praise. Mr. Charters’ well-known 
program of faculty-research (more 
truly faculty-evaluation) at Stephens 
is successfully stimulating that faculty 
to self-analysis and useful criticism. 
To raise standards, a faculty through 
some representative group of their 
own must be constantly scrutinizing 
their efforts for evidence of failure 
and to espy needs, imperative needs, 
for raising standards. 

If the faculty has such representa- 
tive research committees as have 
been suggested, opportunity will be 
abundant for the expression of all 
shades of faculty opinion and all 
hues of disagreement. With our 
present organization of American edu- 
cation and with the individualistic 
temperament of the average teaching 
genius, raising standards is not likely 
to be an accomplishment unless he 
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has had opportunity to lift his voice, 
to speak his mind, and if need be, to 
be persuaded not so much by admin. 
istrative edict as by the words of his 
colleagues. Faculty luncheon pow. 
wows, departmental or divisional 
gatherings, talky faculty meetings— 
by some means must the faculty 
individualist be given his Hyde Park, 

A sixth suggestion is a plan of 
faculty guests, carefully chosen to 
represent all shades of educational 
opinion and numerous fields of inter- 
est. Educational standards are most 
likely to be raised when local activity 
and enthusiasm are kept in happy 
contact with the best thought of the 
educational world. The bane of the 
teacher is routine borne ungracefully 
as a heavy burden. Some of the 
campus relationships I have men- 
tioned are useful in providing escape 
from the attitude of dull defeatism. 
Effective, also, is the presence on 
campus from time to time of men and 
women of national note in the educa- 
tional world whose impressions of a 
campus have large value and whose 
comments on common problems bring 
light and life. 

Would it be possible, I wonder, for 
some such association as the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges or the 
Association of American University 
Professors to make available at rea- 
sonable prices visits of such men? 
To be sure we get them through the 
periodic surveys of the North Central 
Association and other groups, but | 
am thinking of something in addition. 

If out of various and sundry sug- 
gestions such as these there comes 
that ennobled desire to do the job 
of the classroom supremely well, 
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faculty feeling may result in such 
actions as can be entered in the 
minutes of their meetings: a review of 
the marking system, a study of 
student needs and curriculum offer- 
ings, an evaluation of teaching-loads, 
and the like. First and foremost, if 
academic standards are to be raised, 
must come, not regulation and ruling, 
but a faculty group stirred to the 
importance of a task and eager to do 
itin superior fashion. 


HE matter of raising moral and 

religious standards on a campus 
js a problem of arousing intelligent 
enthusiasm for the good life. It is a 
frequent observation that groups ha- 
bitually level downward. The crowd 
xeks the moral level of the lowest 
tenth, not the highest. One rotten 
apple will spoil a barrel; one good 
apple in a barrel of poor ones will 
never cure the neighbor apples of 
pots. Too often goodness walks 
done and evil travels in a crowd. It 
may be the gregarious instinct in 
youth rather than the taste for evil 
which responds to the invitation to 
walk in the counsels of the ungodly. 
For a period of fifteen years, the 
most significant piece of student 
tligious work being done on an 
American college campus has been 
the Burrell Class at Columbia, Mis- 
suri, with its huge Sunday class 
hour and its variety of auxiliary 
interests, ministering to the students 
of the University of Missouri and. of 
Stephens College. The program is 
tighly significant because it is an 
attempt to bring group enthusiasm 
into religion, and to associate together- 
tess with goodness. 
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to raise the standards of moral 
and religious living on a college 
campus is to bring together in some 
kind of campus council the acknowl- 
edged religious leaders among the 
students and to allow this group 
to serve as a nucleus for furthering 
plans for student welfare. Not only 
can such a group be invaluable in 
counseling a faculty member or admin- 
istrative officer, but the associating 
together will clarify and strengthen 
individual purposes. Their approach 
to the problem of raising moral and 
religious standards may come through 
any one of a number of avenues, and 
personally I have as much faith in 
what a student group of this sort can 
do, when given adequate adminis- 
trative support, as in almost any 
other endeavor that may be made. 

A second way is through the college 
chapel service, which is at present 
in disrepute as a means to accomplish 
these ends—unfortunately and erro- 
neously so, I believe. Conditions 
differ from campus to campus and 
generalizations are dynamite. I do 
believe, however, that when the 
program of the chapel service is 
ineffectual, it has become so largely 
for one or both of these reasons: 
insufficient administrative and faculty 
support, or an array of speakers 
and a convocation service unworthy 
of high respect. 

I am interested in the contract 
which acting-president Marts of Buck- 
nell College made with his students. 
President Marts is on campus only 
three or four days a week; in his 
other days he is helping the college 


and kindred organizations to raise 
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funds. He told his students that if 
they would do their part by attending, 
he would do his twofold part: first, by 
arranging his busy schedule to be in 
attendance himself; and second, by 
selecting the strongest list of speakers 
he could secure. At the Chicago 
meeting of religious leaders, he told 
a group of friends that only once had 
he failed to keep his word to be 
present and then his absence was 
because of illness; and his program of 
speakers, you will agree, reads like a 
list of the Chicago Religious Forum. 
The two appeals to human beings 
still remain the mass appeal of the 
lecture and the individual appeal of 
the conference. Each has its strong 
points and we shall do well to neglect 
neither. The effective chapel pro- 
gram needs care and courage: care 
to plan a service of dignity and 
sincerity and purpose, courage to 
keep out the ineffective neighborhood 
pastor who wants a place in the sun, 
the little minister from over the hill 
who thinks he must speak because of 
denominational connection, the wind- 
bag with influential friends. With 
a worshipful, dignified, intellectually 
respectable program and a speaker 
whose words and personality utter 
the same message, the chapel hour 
can be a means of raising moral and 
religious standards. Whether attend- 
ance be required or voluntary seems 
to me a trivial point to be decided 
according to the campus situation. 
Moreover, if we as administrative 
officers have the desire to raise the 
moral and religious standards on our 
campuses, there is need that we offer 
interpretation of those standards in 
terms of specific items. We can 
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scarcely do this unless we have jn 
mind the pattern of religious and 
moral living we desire for our stu. 
dents. For example, by religious, do 
we mean any kind of devotion to a 
core of principle—humanism, com. 
munism, Mohammedanism—or do we 
mean specifically Christianity? Our 
so-called Christian colleges these days 
talk much about “religion,” which 
may mean any one of a number of 
devotions, and little about the Christi- 
anity which is supposed to be at the 
heart of the institution. Do we 
desire tolerance or are we satisfied with 
a genial indifference? By religious 
living do we mean primarily an 
attention to social service, or do we 
include the element of mysticism, of 
worship? And if the latter, what is 
there in our institutional program to 
encourage this aspect of religious 
living? Until our objectives are clear 
to ourselves, they are not likely to 
become impressive to our students. 
A fourth, and it goes without 
saying, the largest factor in the 
raising of religious and moral stand- 
ards is not program but personnel. 
On those campuses where the admin- 
istration and faculty are men of high 
moral and religious standards, the 
campus standards will be high and 
tend to become higher; and on those 
campuses where the leaders are not 
of this sort, talk of raising standards 
is hypocritical and doomed to failure. 


TANDARDS, standards — the 
word repeats itself, but standards 
gain their importance only as they 
affect the living of men and women. 
As college administrators we are 
desirous of higher standards, not | 
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take it, primarily to please the 
officials of some accrediting associa- 
tion or to satisfy the complaints of 
exacting parents; we are desirous of 
higher standards because we are 
dealing with lives in the making. 
For those lives we have high ambitions 
and abounding hope—and, as college 
oficials, inescapable responsibilities. 
Only as the institutions we rep- 
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resent minister to those young people 
in such ways as to make their college 
experience four years of clear, forceful 
thinking, of sane controlled feeling, of 
resolve for socially useful living— 
thinking, feeling, living measured by 
high standards—shall we fulfill the 
task that is ours. It is for their sakes, 
therefore, that standards become of 
major importance. [Vol. X, No. 4] 








Does College Answer Their 
Questions? 


By MADELEINE P. GRANT 


The Course in the Problems of Marriage at Sarah Lawrence 


OUNG people of today frankly 
, revolt against anything except 
complete frankness in discus- 
sions of sex and marriage. They 
want to talk over all aspects of 
marriage relations from balancing the 
family budget to the importance of 
religious differences. They resent the 
closing of any doors. They want to 
know, for example: How can one tell 
whether or not he is choosing the 
right marriage partner? How impor- 
tant are age differences? Is there a 
“safe period”? What is an abortion? 
How should engaged couples deal 
with their sexual impulses? As one 
typically honest Freshman wrote: 


I am a college student. One of the 
many things which unsettled me my first 
year was the question of sex relations, 
and I know I am not the only one. 
Mother and Dad are thirty years older 
than I, and we have never discussed 
personal matters. They weren’t to blame 
but I couldn’t ask them about things. 
I made a few half-hearted attempts and 
was told that “nice girls don’t talk about 
such things.” 


Students are asking the colleges to 
answer their questions. To the extent 
that an instructor shies away from a 
frank discussion of any question, or 
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fails to answer its full implications, 
or worse still, takes advantage of the 
occasion to assume a moralizing tone, 
barriers which block learning are 
created. 

The college girl seeks to prepare 


herself for an intelligent approach to | 
She wants | 


the problems of marriage. 
to make more of a success of it than 
her parents of the post-war generation 
have, and to achieve this she looks 
for knowledge in various courses in 





biology, psychology, sociology, and | 


philosophy. This eagerness to relate 
college study to the problems of 
marriage has caught the attention of 
a few college administrators who see in 
it a genuine demand for curricular 
planning of a new order. 

At Sarah Lawrence College some- 
thing is being done to answer the 
questions of the college girl who seeks 
knowledge about sex, marriage, and 
family. The efforts of the College in 
this direction grew directly out of an 
articulate student demand. For sev- 
eral years courses in The Family have 
been given to small groups, but 
a special request for education in 
marriage open to the whole college 
came four years ago from a small 
group of courageous students. They | 
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DOES COLLEGE ANSWER? 


asked to meet with a faculty com- 
mittee and make plans that year for 
a series of discussions on the _ bio- 
logical and psychological aspects of 
marriage. The students urged that 
faculty members rather than outside 
speakers conduct the discussions, for, 
as one student said, “then we can 
each discover which faculty member 
can probably help us most if we need 
an individual conference.” 

Although much of the subject- 
matter of these discussions is to be 
found in some of the courses in the 
regular curriculum, its integration 
into this particular series of meetings 
answered an evident need, since 
approximately one hundred students 
out of a student body of two hundred 
and fifty attended. As one student 
wrote in the college weekly, “The 
student who came was one intelli- 
gently concerned with such problems 
as getting along with a husband and 
the process of having a child.” 


ACH year has brought modifica- 

tions of the original plan. We 
are describing the seven discussion 
meetings of last year. Faculty mem- 
bers from psychology, sociology, and 
biology took part, attending all the 
meetings and taking turns in leading 
discussion. ‘‘ Preparing for Marriage,” 
the first of the series, was led by 
Mary Fisher, of the Sarah Lawrence 
psychology faculty, formerly Research 
Director of the Family Consultation 
Bureau, Child Development Institute, 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Two meetings followed on 
the “Biological Aspects of Human 
Reproduction,” conducted by Made- 
leine P. Grant, of the biology faculty, 
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whose research interests center in 
endocrine and developmental prob- 
lems. The college physician, Olive 
Bosworth, led the fourth discussion on 
“Prenatal Care, Labor, and Delivery.” 
Next came a session on “Learning to 
Live Together,” led by Lois Barclay 
Murphy, of the psychology faculty, 
author of Social Behavior and Child 
Personality. This was followed by 
“Marriage and Personal Values,” 
conducted by Helen Merrell Lynd, 
co-author of the Middletown studies. 
Although these six discussions com- 
pleted the faculty plan for the series, 
at the last meeting there came a 
student request for a man’s point of 
view from a man. The concluding 
discussion on ‘What Men Look for in 
Marriage” was therefore given by 
Roderick Menzies of the psychol- 
ogy faculty. The emphasis in this 
report is on the biological material, 
with suggestions of how closely the 
psychological and social aspects are 
inevitably involved; a fuller descrip- 
tion of these latter would more nearly 
complete the picture. 

Students’ needs are each year more 
clearly understood and correspond- 
ing aims more definitely expressed. 
Stated briefly these aims may be set 
down as follows: first, to establish an 
objective point of view by giving 
abundant factual material in biology 
which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to ask questions for which they 
previously lacked courage or vocab- 
ulary to express; second, to establish 
the attitude that there is no area of 
human living which should not be 
open to intelligent discussion; third, 
to give the student material to think 
with, in order to help her in the inter- 
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pretation of her various experiences 
in sex behavior problems; fourth, 
to show from biological and psycho- 
logical analyses the nature of the sex 
act as one of continual learning and 
growth; and fifth, to help the student 
form an estimate of the kind of person 
she is, of what her values are, so that 
she may be better able to make her 
own decisions and choices concerning 
her sex conduct. 

The three biological discussions 
were carried on with the aid of 
specially prepared charts and models 
of the male and female reproductive 
systems, lantern slides illustrating 
some of the most recent research 
findings on the relations of glands of 
internal secretion to sex behavior, 
and moving pictures showing ovula- 
tion, fertilization, and development 
of the rabbit egg. An important 
aspect of the work for those un- 
familiar with laboratory methods 
came with the introduction of dem- 
onstration dissections by advanced 
students in the biology laboratory on 
the guinea pig or rabbit, showing 
male and female reproductive sys- 
tems, motile spermatozoa under the 
microscope, and the anatomy of 
the pregnant female. One of the 
advanced students who did these 
demonstration dissections wrote of 
them later: 


The dissections served not only as a 
guide to understanding the reproductive 
system but also as a survey of the whole 
animal. The girls were much impressed 
with the neat arrangement of all the parts 
and constantly asked questions. For in- 
stance, “Is the animal dead if the heart is 
still beating?” “How long will it beat?”’ 
“TI didn’t know that the heart and lungs 
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were in a cavity separate from the othe 
organs.” ‘“‘What causes the intestine to 
move that way?” “I thought there 
would be more bleeding.” “How does 
the egg ever get into the uterus when 
there is no connection between the Ovary 
and tube?” 


This procedure was invaluable in 
helping to establish a detached point 
of view so important in work of 
this nature. 


HE degree to which objectivity 

is developed will control the 
extent to which emotional tension 
is relieved, and this in turn determines 
the quality of learning which takes 
place. For this reason, the biology 
instructor assumes a_ particularly 
responsible réle in this co-operative 
undertaking for she, perhaps more 
than anyone, stands in. a position 
to create an atmosphere of objectivity. 
Her own training has taught her to 
study mechanisms in order to explain 
behavior. Other instructors in the 
group should be able to rely upon 
her to build up an analytical approach 
as preparation for all the topics which 
will later emerge. Discussions of 
this material of necessity carry con- 
siderable emotional content for every- 
one, and the instructor’s problem 1s 
to become increasingly sensitive to 
the amount of tension which 1s 
developing at a given moment and to 
discover ways of releasing it. For 
example, the definition and use of the 
word insemination rather than the 
more common terms used for inter- 
course help to create objectivity in 
the discussion of this subject which 
traditionally carries so much emo- 
tional content. 
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DOES COLLEGE ANSWER? 


An understanding of the physical 
mechanisms controlling sex behavior 
in the human involves some knowl- 
edge of nervous functions and blood- 
stream activities. Lower animals such 
as the rat, for example, mate only at 
definite rhythmic intervals when the 
blood stream contains certain chem- 
icals, or hormones, from the ductless 
glands, the pituitary, and the ovary. 
Mechanisms controlling the human 
sex-behavior pattern are obviously 
diferent. Chemical changes in the 
blood stream control certain aspects 
of the human experience, but it is 
probably impossible for man ever to 
experience an entirely so-called bio- 
logical reaction. By the very nature 
of his brain and nervous system he 
invariably places upon his sex life an 
intellectual stamp which carries pro- 
found thought and feeling content. 
Man must reckon and live with his 
thoughts and emotions before and 
after the experience. Biologists have 
learned a great deal recently in their 
studies of the thinking-feeling regions 
of the brain, and also of the chemistry 
of the blood stream under the influ- 
ence of the ductless glands. For an 
understanding of sex behavior on the 
human level it is essential to give the 
students some knowledge of brain 
activities operating simultaneously 
with the effects of chemical changes 
in the blood stream. In this way it 
is possible to compare mating reac- 
tions in the lower animals with the 
much more highly organized and 
elaborately learned response in man. 
To compare those factors common to 
both and to distinguish others which 
are distinctly human make it possible 
to describe sex as biologically not a 
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thing by itself but necessary part of 
a whole integrated personality. 

Discussion on this somewhat ad- 
vanced level is important when deal- 
ing with a college group. It lifts the 
discourse above the simple “facts of 
life” instruction. The college student 
recognizes that her intelligence is 
being respected when she is intro- 
duced to some of the most recent 
biological researches. 

Once group confidence has been 
established a discussion of the physi- 
ology of human intercourse may 
be developed. If, at intervals, the 
instructor senses strain within the 
group, it is possible to relax such 
tension by a quick shift of the 
attention to a discussion of some 
theoretical biological concept. The 
importance of explaining the physi- 
ology of coitus cannot be over- 
emphasized; it, more than anything 
else, establishes complete frankness, 
and proves to the students that the 
instructor in discussion holds no 
barrier between herself and the group. 
Also, the point of view emerges that 
there is no area of human conduct 
which is not open to frank and 
intelligent discussion. Under such 
circumstances the instructor then has 
a unique opportunity to emphasize 
that the success of the physical 
companionship of two married people 
depends more upon what those two 
people bring to the experience, and 
what grows out of it over a period of 
years of learning together, than any 
pre-marital experimentation can ever 
reveal. 

Beyond the question of the physiol- 
ogy of the sex act there are matters 
equally puzzling to the girl of col- 
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lege age; namely, masturbation, pet- 
ting, birth control, and abortion. 
Once the science of the sex act has 
been described, words which carry 
less mystery may be used for a 
simple analysis of masturbation. The 
adolescent who is trying to learn 
to live with his own body at a time 
when it is going through new stresses 
and strains in the process of growing 
up needs reassurance through knowl- 
edge of the universality of certain 
forms of sex behavior. The anxiety 
of those individuals oppressed by 
the fear of personal abnormality is 
relieved when told that self-gratifica- 
tion is the rather typical sexual 
behavior of early and middle ado- 
lescence. It is clear that few physio- 
logical disorders have ever been 
recorded in well-studied cases, except 
from excesses. The principal hazard 
is the psychological one of guilt and 
anxiety. 


ITH the relaxing of chaperon 

customs, the young girl of 
today is assuming more and more 
responsibility for her personal con- 
duct. Consequently, she asks for an 
understanding of the feelings which 
overtake her body in response to 
petting. She asks, “What are the 
feelings which come over me when a 
boy kisses me, and what do I do 
about them?” She is looking for 
facts with which to interpret her own 
experiences, and if the instructor can 
quickly turn to a chart of the nervous 
system and explain sensations in 
terms of nerve impulses, this gives 
her the information she seeks. Such a 
student has taken one of the most 
important steps in her own educa- 
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tion, and under such circumstances, 
it is possible not only to discuss her 
own reactions and how they develop, 
but also to distinguish her reactions 
from those in the male who responds 
more quickly and more specifically, 
Her knowledge of these differences 
puts her in a position to assume a 
responsibility toward him as well as 
toward herself and this may help in 
the solution of their mutual problem, 

When one stops to consider the 
influences of the modern novel, the 
theater, the movie, the radio, and 
the newspaper upon adolescent think- 
ing, it is easy to understand some of 
the factors which make it natural for 
the college girl to ask about “the 
safe period.” When students ask 
about contraceptives and abortions, 
they receive information which makes 
it clear beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that every time intercourse 
occurs without the use of contra- 
ceptive precautions the individuals 
are running very definite risks of a 
resulting pregnancy. Contraceptives 
are described by means of charts and 
diagrams, with emphasis on the neces- 
sity of every individual undergoing 
physical examination by a physician 
in order to know the size and type of 
contraceptive to use and to be 
instructed concerning its intelligent 
use. The girl who is about to be mar- 
ried receives important information 
concerning pre-marital procedures; the 
girl who has been considering experi- 
mentation with drugstore advertised 
devices learns the hazards entailed; 
the girl who has been merely curious 
and bewildered by the mystery of the 
methods of birth control, learns the 
simplicity of the mechanical factors 
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DOES COLLEGE ANSWER? 


involved. Discussion of the technique 
of abortions makes clear that here 
even greater chances are taken. These 
points can be made simply, clearly, 
and without arousing tension if the 
urpose is not one of creating fear. 
The girl who decides against experi- 
mentation in this field makes the 
decision on the grounds of scientific 
facts which bear on the procedure, 
and the girl who does experiment 
does so with knowledge of the risks 
involved. 

The girl who asks about pre- 
marital experience may be inquiring 
for a friend about whom she is 
concerned, or she may be looking for 
a personal philosophy on a matter 
which exhibits conflicting mores in 
our present society. When she is 
led to understand that the genuine 
sex experience on the human level is 
one of continual learning and growth, 
that it is a mutual endeavor on the 
part of two persons to understand 
and meet each other’s needs and that 
those are changing needs, she comes 
to view her question from a new 
angle. When she understands that 
like all other learning sex experience 
may be blocked by anxiety, fear, or 
fatigue, she will realize how slight 
the chances are for her to know the 
experience if she snatches it in a 
setting of insecurity. When she real- 
izes that two persons must learn 
adjustment in their physical living 
together just as much as in the 
sharing of their economic ideas, their 
notions of play and relaxation, and 
their ideas on religious and social 
matters, she comes to regard the 
physical aspect of marriage as only 
a part of a total companionship. 
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Her personal decision in regard to 
pre-marital experience can then be 
made in the light of a knowledge of 
society and its demands, the nature 
of the sex experience and its demands, 
and a knowledge of her own values 
and their demands. 

The biological aspect of marriage 
slips easily into the psychological and 
social. Questions are raised, fre- 
quently by the students themselves, 
on a wide range of such matters as 
relationships in the family, under- 
standing oneself and others, social 
responsibility, sex education for chil- 
dren, and careers for women. These 
topics are treated as simply and as 
factually as possible by the faculty 
member best fitted to do so. When 
questions of this nature are raised 
by a student in the group, as for 
instance, Under what circumstances 
can having a baby draw two people 
together? At what ages do marriages 
have the best chances of success? 
How much should a young married 
couple stay alone?—the question is 
turned over to that faculty member 
best equipped to treat it from its 
broadest aspects. The emphasis is 
always to give the student enough 
relevant material to think with, and 
to make clear that general state- 
ments are useful only in suggesting 
hypotheses which can then be put 
to test in studying a particular indi- 
vidual case. 


HEN colleges do not answer 
such questions as have been 
asked, the explanation is too often a 
lack of courage. It takes courage on 
the part of students to push the 
request to a faculty committee; cour- 
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age on the part of faculty members 
to decide to undertake a task which 
is obviously beset with unusual prob- 
lems; and courage on the part of the 
administration to face possible criti- 
cism from trustees, parents, and the 
general public. If the colleges fail 
to recognize and meet the educational 
needs revealed by these questions, the 
students turn to each other for 
answers. ‘They talk together; some- 
one knows a married woman who 
says this or that; another says her 
mother told her differently; and still 
another speaks from what she claims 
to be her own experience. This 
method of self-education carries its 
hazards because anxiety, mystery, 
and confusion are increased. 

Although for several years many 
institutions have offered lectures in 
sex hygiene, too often they have 
failed to meet the students’ needs 
principally because only that informa- 
tion which the instructor felt was 
good for the student to know could be 
discussed. Too many areas remained 
closed to discussion where mystery 
and confusion still lingered. The 
importance of these closed areas 
became overemphasized in the minds 
of the student, and some of the 
nicknames given to such courses 
reflect the lack of frankness in the 
teaching; frequently, the lack of per- 
sonal courage of an instructor. 

The question arises, Does this 
freedom of discussion tend to encour- 
age young people in sex experi- 
mentation? A college Freshman who 
had had an excellent course of this 
type in her preparatory school said in 
answer to such a query, “The more 
you know about these matters the 
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less likely you are to experiment 
with them.” The invariable answer 
the Sarah Lawrence student has 
given to this question is in general 
agreement with the comment of this 
Freshman. One student said, “The 
course has been grand for the engaged 
girl about to be married, but for some 
of us who are in love and for economic 
reasons cannot marry it offers no 
solution.”” The problems of the group 
to which this student belongs remind 
us of how much the whole experience 
of marriage, as well as other aspects 
of living, is affected by economic 
insecurity and insufficiency of in- 
come—a situation discussed by Gene- 
vieve Parkhurst in her article entitled 
“Shall Marriage Be Subsidized,” 
which appeared in Harpers Magazine 
for November, 1937. 

If parents have reservations about 
this work at Sarah Lawrence College, 
they have not been expressed to the 
institution. One student said, “I 
have taught my mother a lot about 
the things I learned in the marriage 
course and she said she wished she 
had had some of the information | 
now have.” Another parent wrote: 


If parents could be matter-of-fact and 
objective in speaking of matters per- 
taining to the sexual functions of human 
beings, with their children, that would be 
the best thing that could happen. But 
it is a large IF. It is difficult to be 
impersonal with people to whom you are 
emotionally bound. I remember well, 
taking a long, deep breath, one day and 
launching forth on a dissertation to 
answer my six-year-old son’s question. 
I wasn’t looking him straight in the 
eye—no doubt I couldn’t—and suddenly 
when I did turn to look at him, I found 
him grinning at me broadly. I was 
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horribly, and suddenly, let down from 
my heights of oratory. “I don’t see 
anything funny in what I have been 
saying,’ I reproved him with dignity. 
“But your face is so funny,” he replied. 
And I prided myself on being objective 
and impersonal and matter of fact. So 
| was delighted to find you giving my 
daughter the straight scientific facts of 
reproduction. I wish the men’s colleges 
would do as well by their students. 


One of the most thoughtful com- 
ments concerning this work at Sarah 
Lawrence College came from a stu- 
dent who had attended all the 
meetings and had helped with the 
demonstration dissections. At the 
end of the course she said, “It will 
be interesting to see if our generation 
who have had all this help and 
instruction toward an intelligent prep- 
aration for marriage makes any more 
of a success of it than our parents’ 
generation has.”’ 

The most hopeful sign that scien- 
tific instruction in preparation for 
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marriage may be expected to become 
universal in colleges for men and 
women, is the growing liberality of 
the public. As President Constance 
Warren of Sarah Lawrence College 
recently commented, 


The most carefully selected faculty in 
the world could not have made such an 
intelligent presentation of this delicate 
subject a dozen years ago. Public opinion 
simply was not ready then to support the 
degree of frankness which it now acknowl- 
edges to be wholesome and necessary. 
Today the prerogative of the college 
student to discuss any question of this 
nature freely and be given all the facts 
without evasion is unquestioned by 
enlightened educators and laymen alike. 

Many who believe in the principle of 
frank discussion, however, have yet to 
master the technique. In my own twenty- 
five years’ observation of experiments in 
such instruction, the joint discussions 
described here constitute one of the few 
presentations of the subject on the college 
level which I know is meeting the crucial 
test of satisfying the students. 

[Vol. X, No. 4] 
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A Half-Century of Textbooks 


By MARGARET E. SCHINDLER 


HEN plans for the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of 
Goucher College were in progress, the 
library staff was faced with the 
problem of preparing a library exhibit 
in keeping with the theme of the 
celebration, the educational program 
of the college. It was necessary that 
the exhibit not only represent the 
educational program, but represent 
it in concrete terms which even the 
casual visitor could understand. Since 
the use of verbal symbols, particu- 
larly in the form of written and 
printed materials, is a most important 
factor in liberal-arts education, and 
since such materials are the stock in 
trade of any library, books and other 
printed materials were adopted as the 
symbols of the educational program. 
A display of books used by the 
students between 1888 and 1894, and 
those used by students today was 
decided on as representing not only 
the educational program of the col- 
lege, but also the important part 
played in that program by the library. 
The librarian had already begun to 
collect textbooks used by members of 
the first classes, as a part of the 
record of college history. A_ sys- 
tematic attempt to add to them was 
now made. A study of the descrip- 
tion of courses in the college cata- 
logues from 1888 to 1894 added 





few more titles to the list, titles | 
which were available either in the 
library’s own collection or in other 
local libraries. These same descrip. | 
tions of courses, together with infor. 
mation supplied by alumnae, gave a 
fair idea of the nature of the collateral 
reading done in that period. Modern 
materials for contrast were assembled 
from the syllabi used currently in 
courses in the college, and from 
suggestions made by members of the 
faculty in the departments concerned. 
Of course, not all departments 
could be represented in the exhibit. 
The fact that the collection of early 
textbooks was not complete, that not 
all the departments at present offering 
courses were represented in the cur- 
riculum before 1894, and limitations 
of space, all played a part in the 
final selection. In the end, seven 
departments were included: psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, French, economics, | 
physics, chemistry, and biology. It | 
seemed best to limit the exhibit to 
elementary courses, because, in some 
cases, only an elementary course was 
offered in the early days, and because 
the use of advanced courses might 
place more emphasis on the advance 
of knowledge and less on the educa- 
tional program. For each of these 
seven departments a textbook, studied 
in the early years, and other rep- 
resentative books, when others were 
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A HALF-CENTURY OF TEXTBOOKS 


known to have been used, were 
shown beside samples of the printed 
materials read in the corresponding 
elementary course today, including 
a textbook if one is used. Labels 
placed with each group carried the 
description of the course from the 
catalogue of the year in which it was 
given, ‘and a brief account of the kind 
of reading required for it. 

In spite of the fact that only 
elementary courses were represented, 
advancing knowledge in the various 
fields accounted for some of the differ- 
ences immediately apparent when 
the exhibit was assembled. The 
subject-matter of whole sections of 
even an elementary textbook of chem- 
istry of today does not appear at all 
in a textbook of 1890, or is given scant 
attention. Psychology was still in its 
infancy in 1890. The description of 
the one course offered in the subject 
in 1892 would make a modern psychol- 
ogist smile, especially its last sen- 
tence, “Effort is made to induce a 
lively interest in the subject and to 
pursue from the beginning experi- 
mental inquiry into the states and 
operations of the soul.” 


HE physical appearance of the 

books had changed too. This ex- 
hibit was a convincing demonstration 
of the improvement in typography 
and other elements of book-making of 
the ordinary trade book over a period 
of fifty years. That our grand- 
mothers graduated from college with 
even fairly good eyesight seems 
nothing short of miraculous when 
the fine print which they read con- 
stantly is considered. Bindings of 
today’s books are brighter. Illustra- 
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tions are more numerous and more 
attractive. The merry outline figures 
which illustrate From Galileo to Cosmic 
Rays would undoubtedly have seemed 
very frivolous, and possibly unscien- 
tific, to the author of the Elementary 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy used 
by students of physics in 1891. 

More striking than either of these 
differences are the changing methods 
of teaching reflected in the exhibit. 
One manifestation of this is the 
diversity of printed materials used 
today in comparison with those of 
fifty years ago. Students then used 
textbooks and a few volumes for 
collateral reading; now they find a 
library of more than seventy thousand 
volumes scarcely adequate for their 
needs. Economics of 1893—it was 
political economy then and offered by 
the department of philosophy—was 
represented in the exhibit by the text 
Ely’s Outlines of Economics, an excel- 
lent book in its day, and by a few 
volumes from the works of Mill, 
Ricardo, and other classical econo- 
mists. Materials used today included, 
besides a textbook and _ standard 
works on the subject, pamphlets on 
topics of current interest—some of 
the “Public Affairs Pamphlets,” for 
example; government publications for 
consumers; popular books of eco- 
nomics, such as Edie’s Easy Money; 
and novels and plays, which like 
Wat Tyler, Imperial Palace, and Love 
on the Dole, have an economic theme. 
A syllabus co-ordinates all this read- 
ing around such topics as “The 
Consumer Goes to Market” and 
“What Kind of a Market Does He 
Find?” Throughout the exhibit, 
labels for modern courses read, “The 
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textbook is supplemented by wide 
reading in the library” or “No text- 
book is used. Instead, students get 
their information from a_ variety 
of sources.” 

The use of periodicals was empha- 
sized also. Two scientific depart- 
ments asked that some of their 
journals be included to show that in 
their elementary courses, students 
were encouraged, or required, to 
follow current developments through 
the reading of Science, Science News 
Letter, and Scientific Monthly, even 
before they were ready to profit by 
the more technical articles in the 
more specialized journals. 


HE exhibit reflected a changing 

emphasis in teaching. Elemen- 
tary science for nonscience students 
with the emphasis on the history of the 
science and its application to every- 
day life, represented by such books as 
Jaffe’s Crucibles, and Chemistry in 
Medicine, had no counterpart in the 
courses of fifty years ago. Today, 
they stand beside the more technical 
scientific courses intended for embryo 
scientists. One had only to glance at 
the books displayed to see the shift 
in emphasis in psychology from philos- 
ophy to physiology and to mental 
health for the individual, or from eco- 
nomic theory to the problems of the 
consumer, in elementary courses in 
economics. The introductory course 
in philosophy of 1890 was repre- 
sented by two textbooks, one of 
inductive and one of deductive logic, 
for then the discipline of formal logic 
was the introduction to the subject. 
Today, students are introduced to 
philosophy by means of such books as 
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Randall’s Making of the Modern 
Mind, and Jeans’ The Mysterious Uni. 
verse, and the works of philosophers, 
ancient and modern, in one of three 
courses: Philosophic Problems, His. 
torical Introduction to Philosophy, or 
Philosophies of Life. 

The application of modern prin. 
ciples of psychology to teaching was 
shown nowhere more clearly than in 
beginning French, where the old 
books, drab in color, often uninterest- 
ing in content, and _ selected for 
reading because they were generally 
believed to be easy, were contrasted 
with the volumes of the Heath- 
Chicago series, texts carefully graded 
in vocabulary and gr ammatical diffi- 
culty, interesting in content, and 
attractive in appearance. 

If it had been possible to include 
the more advanced work offered by 
these and other departments, the 
contrast with the past would have 
been even greater. Independent read- 
ing and honors work, comparative 
recent developments in undergraduate 
instruction, were not represented at 
all in the exhibit, nor was the shift 
in emphasis from credits to accom- 
plishment and to the development of 
the individual student, which is so 
important a part of a modern educa- 
tional program in college. 

In spite of the many changes 
reflected in the exhibit, those who 
were concerned with its planning and 
organization were often impressed 
with how excellent, even how modern, 
was grandmother’s college education. 
The textbooks were almost without 
exception the best of their day. 
Students in courses in philosophy 
and religion read books which were 
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MASTICE V. PARTCH 


considered dangerous in many quar- 
ters, and even barred from the 
shelves in some neighboring institu- 
tions. Moreover, in institutions all 
over the country, the college training 
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of fifty years ago produced the leaders 
of the next generation, including 
many who have made important 
contributions to the educational pro- 
gram of today. [Vol. X, No. 4] 


Mestice v. Partch et al. 
By C. E. PARTCH 


Supreme Court of New Jersey, December 16, 1937 


ManDAMUS—79 

College authorities, in determining 
that candidate for admission to post- 
graduate course did not successfully pass 
a qualifying examination for entrance, 
exercised a quasi-judicial function which 
cannot be controlled by mandamus, 
where there was no suggestion of bad 
faith on part of authorities. 


Syllabus by the Court 

The authorities of Rutgers College, in 
performing the duty of deciding whether 
a candidate for admission to a _ post- 
graduate course of study has the necessary 
scholastic and other qualifications to be 
admitted to such course, exercise a quasi- 
judicial function which cannot be controll- 
ed by mandamus save for the purpose 
of securing the honest exercise of such 
function within settled legal principles. 

Application for writ of mandamus by 
William .R. Mestice, relator, against 
Clarence E. Partch and the trustees of 
Rutgers College in New Jersey. 

Application denied. 

Argued before ParKER, J., at Chambers. 

William R. Mestice, in pro. per. 

Douglas M. Hicks, of New Brunswick, 
for respondents. 

PaRKER, Justice 


HE application is for a writ 

of mandamus requiring the 

authorities of Rutgers Uni- 
versity at New Brunswick, in this 
state, to award to the relator “the 
Bachelor of Science in education, or 
the Master of Arts degree, or both, 
and to allow him to continue his 
educational ambition at the aforesaid 
university, should he so prefer,” and 
for further relief. The foregoing is 
the language of the petition. 

The relator applied to me some 
time ago ex parte, and by mail, for a 
rule to show cause in this matter, and 
was advised that under the somewhat 
unusual circumstances he should make 
his application orally and on notice. 
This he has done, and the matter 
was heard at the Essex County 
courthouse on Saturday, December 
11, 1937. As it transpired on the argu- 
ment, the application is really not as 
broad as stated in the language of 
the petition. As I understand the 
matter, the relator desires to take 
what is usually described as a post- 
graduate course in one of the depart- 
ments, that of educational science 
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I think, and as a preliminary qualifica- 
tion to be admitted to that course he 
presented certain credentials with 
regard to his prior education, which he 
claimed qualified him for admission 
to graduate study in education. The 
regulations of the University in this 
regard are as follows: 


To be admitted to graduate study the 
student must submit credentials showing 
that he holds a Bachelor’s degree in arts, 
sciences, letters, philosophy or its equiva- 
lent from an institution approved by a 
regional accrediting agency or by the 
Association of American Universities, or 
from a four-year teacher-training college 
approved by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Students from insti- 
tutions not approved by the above 
accrediting agencies may be admitted 
providing they possess a bachelor’s degree 
based upon not less than 128 semester 
hours of work and pass successfully a 
. . . psychological test and an English 
test of standard form. 


It appears, without possibility of 
successful contradiction, that the 
relator does not hold any degree 
within the purview of the first sen- 
tence just quoted. As to whether 
he was qualified under the second 
sentence, the affidavits show beyond 
peradvanture that the authorities 
of respondent corporation concluded 
to the contrary, but to do com- 
plete justice in the matter submitted 
relator’s credentials to the Office of 
Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, at Washington, and were defi- 
nitely advised that based on those 
credentials he was not qualified. 
The court is now asked to consider 
these matters de novo, to adjudge 
that the college authorities came to 
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a wrong decision, and to override 
that decision by a writ of mandamus, 
Such is not the function of this prerog. 
ative writ. In Kirchgessnerv. the Board 
of Health, the Supreme Court said: 
Mandamus proceeding has not the 
quality of a writ of error to revise and 
overturn faulty judgments, and the court 
will not, and cannot in this course of law, 
look into evidence of fact upon which the 
judgment of the subordinate tribunal was 
based, for the purpose of determining 
whether the conclusions drawn from it 
were correctly or incorrectly formed.! 


And in Niles v. Orange Training 
School, a second case quite similar on 
the facts, the same court said, that 
certain reports as to the relator, 
after full and impartial investigation by 
the committee, led that committee to the 
conclusion that she had not completed 
her course of practice with credit. 

In performing this duty the committee 
was exercising a quasi-judicial function, 
which cannot be controlled by mandamus, 
save for the purpose of securing its honest 
exercise within settled legal principles.’ 


There is no suggestion in the 
papers of bad faith; and there was 
none at the argument. Rutgers Col- 
lege is an ancient institution of higher 
learning; and in the case of such insti- 
tutions the duly constituted authori- 
ties thereof are, and of necessity must 
be, the judges of the qualifications of 
candidates for admission to their 
courses. Their judgment is immune 
to mandamus except as qualified by 
the cases just quoted. The applica- 
tion for an alternative writ, or failing 
this, for a rule to show cause, 1s 
denied, with costs. [Vol. X, No. 4] 


153 N. J. L. 594, at page 597, 22 A, 226. 
263 N. J. L. 528, at page 530, 42 A, 846, 847- 
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The Dean of Men’ 


The history of the title “dean of 
men” indicates that this official comes 
from a military, ecclesiastical, and 
academic background. These ele- 
ments are evidenced today in such 
areas as student discipline, pastoral 
service or supervision of student life, 
and educational administration and 
counseling. 

Functionally, the work is not of 
recent origin. The first deanship 
on record is that of Samuel Bard, 
at Columbia, 1793. Harvard first 
divided the functions of the dean 
into two offices: one a dean of 
instruction, and the other, a dean of 
student relations. The dean of men 
and the dean of the college thus 
originated from the same stem. They 
both developed as a result of differ- 
entiation of responsibilities in the 
administration of institutions of higher 
education. The steady increase of stu- 
dent enrollments was a major factor in 
bringing about the necessity for a divi- 
sion of administrative responsibilities. 

A careful weighing of the source 
material shows that Thomas Arkle 
Clark was the first dean of men offi- 
cially appointed in American higher 
education. His appointment was made 
at the University of Illinois in Igol. 
Fighty-nine deanships have been 
established in the years following. 


‘Reported by James F. Findlay, dean of men, 
University of Oklahoma. A more complete report 
of this study is to be published in the Bulletin of the 
American Colleges for May. 


The office has changed from one 
with a few duties to one assigned a 
complexity of responsibilities. From 
activity confined chiefly to discipline 
and attendance, the area has widened 
to include student counseling, super- 
vision of student aid, direction of 
housing, direct interest in student 
health, assistance for students in 
scholastic distress, and co-ordination 
of extra-curricular life. A recent 
development appears to favor the con- 
centration of various non-academic 
services to all students through the 
dean of men, with a corresponding 
increase in his staff rank. 

The title of the office has been 
affected by two movements: The first 
of these is a tendency away from 
the general advisory nature of the 
office toward centralization in it of all 
men’s out-of-class affairs. In institu- 
tions so affected, the titles student 
counselor, adviser of men, freshman 
adviser, and counselor for men have 
been abandoned and the title dean 
of men has been given. The second 
movement influencing the title is a 
tendency toward specialization of 
function and service with extreme 
centralization of all student life of 
whatever kind outside the classroom. 
In institutions committed to this 
approach, the title “dean of men” 
either has never been used or has 
been changed to such titles as dean 
of students, dean of student affairs, 
or dean of undergraduates. Most of 
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the offices, however, once having 
received the title dean of men still 
maintain it. 

The material on which this report 
is based was gathered by correspon- 
dence, by interviews, from annual 
reports of many deans, presidents, 
and committees, and official records 
and publications of the various institu- 
tions, from proceedings of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men and other organizations, and 
from relevant research. 

Permanency of tenure has char- 
acterized the dean of men in his work. 
The deans now in active service have 
held office for a mean of 9.35 years. 
This appears to be significant when 
the mean age of the office of these 
same institutions is found to be 
13.96 years. 

The point of view of the work has 
changed from a narrowly conceived 
one, concentrating chiefly upon stu- 
dent conduct, to one which now seeks 
to gather to the dean’s office all the 
resources available to aid the indi- 
vidual development of men students. 

New areas of activity for the dean 
of men’s office required an increase in 
staff and equipment. One dean’s 
office utilizes the services of thirty-six 
individuals on the staff. 

The dean’s status has definitely 
advanced during the history of the 
office until he now holds a position 
equal to that of the major admin- 
istrative officers in many institutions. 
This fact is demonstrated by such 
evidence as seniority, appointment 
to strategic institutional committees, 
change of title, change from tem- 
porary to permanent status, and 
increase in salary. 
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Changes in salary have been of 
three types: first, an increase of salary 
in keeping with the increased pro. 


fessorial ranking given by the appoint- 


ment to the deanship; second, an 
increase of salary resulting from 
appointment from professorial rank. 
ing to a staff ranking; third, an 
increase of salary resulting from the 
addition of special increments to 
the original stipend. Reductions in 
salary were common during the period 
from 1929 to 1936. The general 
trend since the origin of the work has 
been steadily upward in the salary 
scale, with $10,000 the maximum 
salary paid to a dean of men. 
Certain fundamental activities seem 
to characterize the average dean of 
men’s office, though it cannot yet be 
said that the work is standardized or 
professionalized. The direction of the 
growth of the work has been affected 
chiefly by the results of the experience 
of the deans rather than by the results 
of scientific study or investigation. 
There are no prescribed steps by 
which entrance to this work can be 
made certain, as is the case with the 
professions of medicine, law, teaching, 
and the ministry. The deans now at 
work came to it through such occupa- 
tions as teaching, school administra- 
tion, religious work with young people, 
and army experience. They also 
indicated that interest in student- 
faculty committee membership, par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities, 
and student advisory work proved to 
be helpful in gaining entrance to the 
field. The records show that men 
are increasingly being chosen from 
non-academic fields though it still 
remains true that the preponderance 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


of recent appointments comes from 
the ranks of those already in educa- 
tional work. 

There is not a strong tendency 
among deans of men to do graduate 


work after entering the deanship. 


Twenty-two of the deans now holding 
ofice indicate that they have taken 
graduate courses since entering the 
work. Only five of these twenty-two 
have done their graduate work in 
personnel administration or college 
administration, or both. 

Teaching-loads have commonly 
been reduced for all deans who con- 
tinue as professors. The average 
number of hours taught by a teaching 
dean is 6.2. In the larger institutions 
deans have been relieved of the entire 
teaching-load, thus making the dean 
of men a full-time staff officer. Dur- 
ing the first twenty years of the 
history of the work, the physical and 
pure sciences gave more men to the 
deanship than any other teaching 
division. The social sciences now 
have the largest number of teaching 
deans. 

An examination of the degrees held 
by deans of men shows the develop- 
ment is toward an increase of the more 
advanced degrees. Of the twenty- 
eight deans who first entered the 
work during its initial twenty years, 
only five, or 18 per cent, had earned 
Doctors’ degrees at the time of 
appointment. Of the sixty-two deans 
who received appointment during 
the last fifteen years of the history 
of the work and are still in office, 
seventeen, or 27 per cent, had 
earned Doctors” degrees at the time 
of appointment. 

Direct administrative recognition 
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of the importance of the dean of men 
is seen in his service upon major 
institutional committees. The com- 
mittees most frequently served on 
are: student organizations and social 
life, central administration, student 
financial aid, scholarship, freshman 
program, assemblies, athletics, discip- 
line, and health. The burden of 
committee work has caused deans to 
question the relative amount of time 
which should be given to committee 
service and that which should be 
given to direct work with students. 
There has been a danger that deans 
would sacrifice the major purpose of 
their offices to the minor purpose of 
institutional management. 

The growing importance of the 
personnel movement to the dean of 
men’s work is attested by such 
evidence as direct comments in letters 
from the deans, their annual reports 
and those of their presidents, the 
changing objectives in the work, 
the minutes of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
the forces at work in institutions 
where the dean of men has been 
promoted or eliminated, and the 
evidence from the personnel move- 
ment itself. The importance of this 
movement is demonstrated in two 
ways: the acceptance by deans of 
men of many of the techniques of 
personnel work, and the frequent 
organization of personnel service as 
an integral part of the dean of 
men’s work. 

The changing emphasis in the work 
now lays stress upon a differentiation 
in function among the various college 
staff officers, thus making for clarity 
of purpose in the dean’s activities. 
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This functionalization has increased 
the importance of counseling, has 
brought about a new attitude toward 
student conduct, has increased the 
responsibilities of the dean of men as 
the direct representative of the college 
to the student, and has served to 
intensify the co-ordination of all 
services of the institution toward a 
full integration of the student. Some 
deans feel that the functionalizing 
process is tending to mechanize the 
dean’s work. They consider it a 
real and dangerous present-day trend. 
Graduate training for the deanship 
is becoming a definite factor in 
securing placement. Nineteen deans 
indicated that in securing an assistant 
they favored one with definite grad- 
uate training for the work. In addi- 
tion, ten deans indicated that though 
they favored the promotion of some 
competent person from within the 
institution, they would also desire 
such a person to have professional 
training at the graduate level or field 
experience. There is evidence of the 
growing acceptability of the principle 
of graduate training for the work as 
shown by the minutes of the National 
Association. This development is not 
only significant both to graduate 
schools and to men who are planning 
to seek entrance to the dean’s voca- 
tion, but it is important to the 
present and future history of the 
work. It suggests also a step in the 
direction of professionalization. 
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Selection of Students 


The keymen in the selection and 
admission of students to the Massa. 
chusetts Institute of Technology are 
the 175 honorary secretaries in cities 
throughout the United States and in 
some twenty foreign centers, accord. 





ing to A. Alden Thresher, director of | 


admissions, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, writing in the January 
issue of The Technology Review. 
honorary secretary is an alumnus 


carefully selected by reason of his | 


The | 


loyalty to the Institute, his standing 


in his community, and _ his interest 
in young men. Each honorary sec. 
retary is appointed directly by the 
President and holds office for a 
five-year term. He serves as a local 
point of contact with prospective 
students and with the schools in his 
community. All inquiries 
given area are referred to the secretary 
of that area, who talks personally 
with the candidates for admission, 
advises them in the light of his 
own Institute background and subse- 
quent experience, and supplies to the 
Admissions Office comments upon 
their promise as Technology students. 

The selection of candidates for fresh- 
man scholarship awards is another 
activity by which many alumni, 
especially the officers of alumni clubs, 
aid the Institute. There are now 
eighteen alumni regional scholarships 
of full tuition for the freshman year. 
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-The-Reporter: 





Tue director of the American Youth 
Commission, Homer C. Rainey, will 
take over the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at the end of the 
school term in June. 


A more comprehensive and closely 
controlled plan of selective admission 
will be adopted in all four schools of 
the College of Engineering at Cornell 
University beginning next September. 
Increased enrollments coupled with 
inadequate facilities have made the 
move necessary. 


Aut administrative offices at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee have 
been moved to a _ new building, 
made possible by the donation of an 
anonymous benefactor. Through the 
change, the former science and admin- 
istration building at Marquette is now 
used entirely for classroom purposes. 


EsrapuisHMent of a fellowship fund 
in Indo-Iranian languages and liter- 
atures by the trustees of Columbia 
University was made public recently. 
The fellowship will perpetuate the 
memory of A. V. Williams Jackson, 
noted scholar of Indian and Persian 
culture, and it will be awarded to 
qualified American students in the 
Indo-Iranian field. 


Taety-rive tuition scholarships for 
high-school and junior-college stu- 
dents throughout the United States 
have been announced for 1939-40 at 


the University of Southern California. 
Valued at approximately $285 each, 
the awards will go to students in the 
highest tenth of their class in scholar- 
ship from schools with enrollments of 
more than two hundred. 


A\pproximaT Ly one thousand high- 
school students are getting their 
first taste of “‘going to college” by 
attending weekly campus _lecture- 
demonstrations on “Applications of 
the Physical Sciences” at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The series of 
eight lectures has been planned for 
highest ranking junior and_ senior 
high-school students in the univer- 
sity area. 


Extensive improvements are taking 
place at Alabama College, the state 
college for women. A new classroom 
building, a dormitory for the accom- 
modation of one hundred students, an 
elementary demonstration school, and 
an addition which will double the 
capacity of the library are the prin- 
cipal projects being carried forward. 


Unper a new plan, a few selected 
Seniors of honor standing at Hobart 
College are relieved of a part or all 
of their regular course requirements 
in the final semester in order to 
devote all their time to a program 
of study and research in the fields of 
their particular interest. These stu- 
dents are called “faculty scholars.” 
Students are selected by a faculty 
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committee, which considers qualifica- 
tions with a view to probable success 
in research work. 


A new graduate degree, Master of 
Arts in Teaching, jointly administered 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
and the Faculty of Education, is being 
offered at Harvard University. The 
degree requires certification by the 
Arts and Sciences faculty of accom- 
plishment in the subject to be taught, 
and certification by the Education 
faculty of fitness for teaching as 
prerequisites. 


A new course to be offered to the 
student body for the first time has 
been approved by the University of 
Kentucky. The designing of adver- 
tising layouts, promotional booklets, 
and other literature, as well as com- 
mercial posters, is to be contained 
in the new course called ‘Graphic 
Design.”” The new course is intended 
to supply supervised practical training 
in the fields of advertising and pro- 
motional techniques. 


Campus projects now under con- 
struction and immediately planned for 
the University of Southern California 
will cost approximately $1,000,000, 
according to University officials. 
Ground has recently been broken 
for a new school of architecture and 
fine arts as well as an art gallery, 
while plans for the $100,000 college 
of engineering building are nearing 
completion. 


To BROADEN the student’s cultural 
background and to give unity to the 
arts, including music, home eco- 
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nomics, fine arts, and industrial arts 
is the purpose of an experimental 
course recently introduced at Bal] 
State Teachers College, as part of 
the four-year elementary curriculum, 
Combining laboratory work with lec. 
tures, the new course gives students 
actual experience in crafts work, 
“Our Environment” is one of the 
units studied, and stress is laid 
on the improvement of the students’ 
own rooms. 


A crass in educational psychology 





| 


that spends most of its time observing | 


children’s behavior in real-life situa- 
tions in the classroom and on the 
playground is being conducted at 
Arizona State Teachers College. The 
classroom periods are utilized as a 
clearinghouse and for informal dis- 
cussion periods. The course is def- 
nitely a laboratory course in applied 
psychology, with life situations in- 
volving children as the laboratory. 


Aw ANALYSIS of the subjects studied 
by Freshmen and Sophomores at 
Goucher College reveals that 160 
students have elected to follow no 
less than 114 different personal cur- 
riculums. Each Goucher _ student 
decides for herself, with the aid of 
a faculty member, what courses she 
will take to accomplish reasonable 
progress toward eight objectives of 
general education. 


The University of Denver recently 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. During the years since 1864, 
when the University was granted 4 
charter, it has grown from a student 
body of less than one hundred to one 
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of more than forty-five hundred, and 
during the same period it has grown 
fom one building to fifteen. The 
University has had but six chancellors 
since its founding, the present one 
being David Shaw Duncan. 


ProsLems of adult education were 
studied at the eighteenth annual 
Leadership Week at Brigham Young 
University by three thousand rep- 
resentatives from twenty states and 
two Canadian provinces. Featuring 
the theme, “Life at Its Best,” dis- 
cussions were held daily in forty-two 
departments. The University annu- 
ally devotes one week to offering 
significant courses for community 
leaders throughout the intermountain 
area as its contribution to adult 
education. 


A NEW nonprofit film service, which 
will supply educational films to schools 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, has been organized by 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh. The films have been 
selected to meet the needs of both 
college and adult-education groups 
and can be procured in the following 
areas: biological science, fine arts, 
foreign languages, geography, health 
and hygiene, music appreciation, 
physical education and sports, phys- 
ical science, and social science. 


Sixty-sicHt students have been 
accepted for participation in the 
third annual self-education program 
of Lehigh University, which opened 
at the start of the second semester. 
The students will do selected reading 
in the subjects of their choice under 
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the direction of fifteen professors who 
will work individually with each. 
There will be no marks, no quizzes, 
and the amount of work covered will 
be entirely up to the individual 
student. No course credit will be 
given. The general-education pro- 
gram was begun three years ago by a 
group of professors who saw the need 
for a broader personal development 
than could be provided by the regular 
college curriculum. 


A racutry-stupent Committee for 
Racial and Religious Tolerance has 
been organized at Temple University. 
The project is designed to “reflect 
nationwide sympathy with the victims 
of totalitarian persecution” and to 
“unify all groups and individuals on 
the campus who wish to promote 
racial and religious harmony.” Fol- 
lowing the lead of other schools, the 
committee plans to establish a schol- 
arship for a refugee student from 
Germany. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Personnel 
Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions will be held 
at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, April 
27-29. The general theme of the 
conference is “‘Meeting the Needs of 
the College Student through Coun- 
seling and Guidance.” All com- 
munications regarding the conference 
should be addressed to Dean Alvin J. 
Neely, Tuskegee Institute. 


Grants totaling two and one-half 
million dollars for use toward ‘“‘de- 
velopment of a University Center in 
Atlanta” have been awarded to 
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Emory University and Agnes Scott 
College by the General Education 
Board of New York. Harvey W. 
Cox, president of the University, 
states that the grant is one step in 
“substantial progress” which has 
been made toward a total of $6,000,000 
for Emory and $1,500,000 for Agnes 
Scott. The only conditions imposed 
by the Board is that Emory and 
Agnes Scott together complete the 
total program of $7,500,000 for the 
two institutions. 


A recent faculty action indicates 
that all men presenting themselves 
as candidates for graduation from 
Hiram College, in addition to giving 
evidence of the traditional two-year 
gymnasium attendance required by 
most colleges, must be able to dem- 
onstrate to the satisfaction of com- 
petent judges that they possess 
reasonable skill in six sports including 
some group sports such as football, 
basketball, and volleyball; some dual 
sports such as tennis, fencing, wres- 
tling, and boxing; and some solo 
sports such as skating, swimming, 
and golf. 


Brarys_ function by sending out 
thought waves induced by tiny elec- 
trical impulses, according to Lee E. 
Travis, psychologist at the Univ rersity 
of Southern California. This is one 
of the conclusions which he recently 
announced after five years of intensive 
research. By attaching wires to a 
subject’s ears and head, then ampli- 
fying the brain potentials which have 
a strength of from twenty to two 
hundred millionths of a volt, the 
current can be recorded by an ink 
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stylus on a moving strip of paper, 
Mr. Travis reports that he can iden. 
tify the kind of thinking which is go- 
ing on from inspection of the tracings, 


Durinec the second semester an 
industrial ‘save your health course” 
is being offered at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The prime purpose 
of the course is to promote indus. 
trial hygiene. Some of the subjects 
included in the course are: fire and 
explosive hazards; heat, humidity, 
fatigue; laboratory accidents, their 
prevention and treatment; ventila- 
tion; skin-irritating substances; tox- 
icity of organic compounds; and 
a study of poisons, dusts, mists, 
and fumes. 


More Harvard undergraduates will 
be required to study English com. 
position as the result of new regula- 
tions for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
voted by the Faculty Council, effect- 
ive with the next freshman class. 
Exemption of students from the 
freshman English composition course 
will be granted hereafter only on the 
basis of honor marks in the College 
Board Examination in English. The 
number of students gaining exemption 
probably will not be as high as 60 
per cent—the percentage prevailing 
during the past three years. 


Two new courses which are expected 
to be of interest to librarians in 
service will be included in the program 
of studies for the summer session 
of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. One of these 
is “Microphotography for Libraries” 
and the other is “ Bibliographic and 
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Reference Service in the Medical 
Sciences.”” The course in micro- 


photography is designed to meet the 
needs of libraries for skilled service 
in the use of microfilm, the substitute 
for the printed page which has 
developed so rapidly in recent years. 


Tracers from all over the United 
States will attend the Summer Insti- 
tute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
College, from July 8 to July 22, there 
to exchange views with business men, 
factory workers, and farmers on 
the question of “How Can We 
Make Democracy Work?” “The best 
answer we can make to the growing 
power and aggressiveness of European 
dictators is to achieve a successfully 
working economic and political democ- 
racy in the United States,” John 
Stewart Burgess declared in an- 
nouncing the plans of the Institute. 
Mr. Burgess will serve as chairman of 
the conference leaders. Able experts 
in economics and politics from a 
number of colleges will lecture on 
vital current issues and lead the 
members to discuss them in small 
groups recruited to represent a cross 
section of society. 

Those interested in combining a 
two-weeks’ intensive course in the 
essentials of a democratic social order 
with all the vacation advantages of 
the beautiful country campus of 


Wellesley College on Lake Waban, 
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Massachusetts, can receive a program 
by writing to Dorothy P. Hill, 
director, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo. 


A rive-vear combined course in 
liberal arts and nursing which leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
a hospital diploma has been started 
at the University of Maine in co- 
operation with the three largest 
hospitals in the state. Completion 
of the course will make the student 
eligible to take the state examinations 
for the registered nurse’s degree. 
The program provides for attendance 
at the university during the first and 
second years, the fall semester of the 
third year, and the spring semester 
of the fifth year. Preliminary train- 
ing will be given at the hospitals 
during the summer sessions which 
follow the first two college years, 
and these occasions will constitute a 
probation period. Beginning with 
the spring semester of the third year 
the student will attend the school of 
nursing at the hospital with which 
she affiliates. She will complete her 
hospital training of two years before 
returning to the university for her 
final semester. The students’ pro- 
gram of study at the University 
includes basic courses in English, for- 
eign language, sociology, economics, 
several psychology courses, chemistry, 
and biology—a total of more than 
ninety credit-hours. 








- Editorial: Comments - 





The W. P. A. in Education 


OR the last four years a spec- 

tacular experiment in functional 

education has been carried on 
by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Curriculums in the _ public 
schools are cut to conventional pat- 
terns with carefully prepared text- 
books, reference lists, and syllabi on 
the assumption that the patterns, 
with some alterations, will fit the 
children. In the Federal projects the 
needs and interests of the persons 
enrolled are used as a starting point, 
and curriculums are being built to 
attempt to meet their needs. 

The first well-rounded description 
of this experiment is contained in the 
fourteenth study of the Advisory 
Committee on Education entitled 
Educational Activities of the Works 
Progress Administration, just off the 
press. The report describes with 
clarity how a huge organization may 
ad lib. an instructional program, to 
use a radio term. Starting with 
nothing but the needs of relief workers 
it has improvised curriculums and 
instructional methods as it went 
along. The report should be read by 
all educational administrators. 

The educational activities of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in 1933 authorized the expend- 
iture of relief funds in the employment 
of unemployed teachers in rural ele- 
mentary schools, closed for lack of 
funds, and other unemployed needy 
persons to teach adults to read and 
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write English. When 





the Works | 


Progress Administration took over | 


the activities of the 
in 1935, the educational program 


Commission | 


was expanded to its present broad | 


proportions. 
The curriculum has a wide cover. 
age in eleven areas: general adult 


education, literacy and naturalization | 


classes, avocational and leisure-time 
activities, vocational education, nurs. 
ery schools, home-making educa. 
tion, parent education, public-affairs 
education, workers’ education, cor- 
respondence instruction, and other 
educational activities. 

The thesis upon which this cur. 
riculum is based is that it should 
supplement the work of | institu. 


tionalized education as it is practiced. | 


From the point of view of educational 
theory, however, the thesis of the 
project is that education begins with 
the needs and interests of the learner. 

Since the administrative organiza- 
tion because of its co-operation with 
the states was highly decentralized, 
the projects differed from state to 
state and local center to local center, 
and thus provided scores of centers 
which were experimental in that each 
attacked the problems in its own way. 
The teachers on the whole were not as 
competent as those in the public 
schools, their tenure was less secure, 
and the supervision was meager and 
poorly organized. 

Nevertheless, the objectives are 
national in scope and the relative 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


weight given to the eleven areas is 
determined by the needs of the 
learners. The outstanding contribu- 
tion of the emergency projects is the 
literacy and naturalization program. 
Of the approximately three million 
seven hundred thousand illiterate 
adults in the United States, more than 
a million enrolled in literacy courses. 
Of equal significance is the program 
of education for family living, prob- 
ably the most social and democratic 
of all the emergency activities. More 
than one hundred fifty thousand were 
enrolled in these courses in 1937 
according to the report. In that same 
year forty thousand children were 
enrolled in nursery schools spread 
over the forty-eight states and the 
District of‘ Columbia; so with all the 
activities—the geographical coverage 
was national. 

From the curriculum point of 
view the situation was unparalleled. 
Textual material practically did not 
exist. College and high-school text- 
books were available, of course, but 
they were highly refined instruments 
to be used in controlled class situa- 
tions and not suitable in vocabulary 
or functional approach for the het- 
erogeneous student body of the pro- 
gram. In 1938, when the report 
was written, huge quantities of “grass- 
roots”” material had been prepared 
on some aspects of the program. 
The materials were produced here 
and there with a lack of co-ordination 
which makes it seem advisable that 
some central staff should examine 
them all to select the best for common 
use. The authors of the report sug- 
gest that the time has arrived for 
considering the national publication of 
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some materials and the co-ordination 
of local materials. 

This mass of textual material is 
necessarily uneven. Improvised as it 
is by teachers on the job, sometimes 
poorly equipped and always hurried 
and under supervision that leaves 
much to be desired, the materials, 
we may assume, need polishing. Their 
chief value probably lies in the hints 
and cues which they provide for 
trained text-material writers. 

It is important that a staff assemble 
the materials and methods used in 
the projects, analyze and interpret 
them, and present them for the use 
of educational institutions that are 
interested in the functional approach 
to education. W.W.C 


HE communication sent in by 

Dean Ruediger which appears 
right after this editorial note is a 
sample of the reactions which the 
Journat will be glad to print. If 
enough are received, it will be logical 
to establish a new section of the 
JouRNaAL devoted to such discussions. 


That New Doctor’s Degree 


Dean B. Lamar Johnson, writing 
in this JournaL for February, 1939, 
may be right in thinking that a 
degree indicating selection and train- 
ing for teaching on the college level 
is needed in addition to the Ph. D. 
degree. That, as I understand it, is 
one of the needs for which the degree 
of Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) has 
been designed. The work leading to 
this degree is designed, among other 
things, to equip: first, for educa- 
tional administration and supervision; 
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second, for teaching education on the 
college level; and third, for teaching 
academic subject-matter in college. 

It is the third of these categories, 
teaching the usual curriculum offer- 
ings on the college level, that falls 
within Dean Johnson’s purview. It 
is this category, too, that is recognized 
as one of the goals for which the 
work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Education prepares. Teaching on 
the undergraduate level, to be effect- 
ive, must aim for the social and 
personal values of the subject in hand. 
This aim is different from the research 
aim, but it needs to be emphasized 
that the two are not inherently 
incompatible. There is no reason 
why the research scholar should lose 
sight of social values and most of 
them do not; yet it is also true that 
there are many competent persons 
who are by temperament teachers 
and not research workers. It is for 
them that the content-full and pro- 
fessional education implied by the 
Ed.D. degree is more suitable than 
the specialized training for the Ph.D. 
degree. One of these is neither higher 
nor lower than the other. They are 
merely different, adapted for different 
needs and personalities. 

The members of liberal-arts faculties 
in universities are not in all instances 
antagonistic to the distinction implied 
here but are co-operating whole- 
heartedly in differentiated programs. 
Even so, not much headway is being 
made in preparing Ed.D. candidates 
for college teaching in the academic 
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fields. Candidates headed that way 
are still almost exclusively seeking the 
Ph.D. degree. The basic reason for 
this is quite obviously the prestige 
that the Ph.D. has acquired. 

Dean Johnson does not mention 
the Ed.D. degree in relation to the 
problem he raises. Why he does not 
can only be inferred. The suspicion 
arises that, in his opinion, this degree 
flavors too much of pedagogy and so 
is suitable only for elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, for admin- 
istrators and supervisors, and for 
teachers of education. If that is the 
case, it is a fact to be reckoned 
with. Prejudices cannot be easily 
brushed aside. To attempt it is only 
to intensify them. 

While in general it may be unwise 


to multiply degrees, it is also unwise ° 


not to adopt a new degree when a 
plain need for it has arisen. Not to 
do so may seriously confuse the 
meaning of another degree for which 
a clear need also exists. The Ph.D. 
degree has come to stand for aptitude 
and training for research, adequate cul- 
tural background not being omitted. 
This objective is needed and is worth 
protecting. That it has already been 
seriously undermined is recognized by 
the members of all college and uni- 
versity staffs. If the degree of Doctor 
of Education is not acceptable for the 
need confronting us, perhaps the 
designation “‘Doctor of Arts” would 
fill the bill. 
W. C. RuepDIceEr, 
George Washington University 
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Impartial Appraisal 


PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND 
HicHER Epucation, dy Ernest Victor 
Hollis. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. x+365 pp. $3.50. 


Educators as well as officials of the 
various foundations have long felt the 
need of an impartial appraisal of the 
influence of corporate giving on higher 
education. Mr. Hollis of the College of 
the City of New York has sensed this 
need and met it ably in his Philanthropic 
Foundations and Higher Education. One 
needs only to refer to the book’s 
bibliography to realize that there is no 
other single publication which tells quite 
so comprehensively the story of the 
successes and failures of American founda- 
tions in the field of higher education. 

The basic question to which the author 
addresses his inquiry is: “To what extent 
and in what direction has higher educa- 
tion in the United States been influenced 
by the philosophy, the administration, 
the activities and the money of phil- 
anthropic foundations?” He answers: 
“Foundations at the start were dis- 
satisfied with existing education and they 
have promoted programs that have, for 
the most part, been in advance of those 
prevailing in the institutions with which 
they have worked. To a large extent 
these ideas were originated by frontier 
thinkers within the professions; the chief 
contribution of the foundations has been 
in accelerating the rate of acceptance of 
the ideas they chose to promote.” 

Though Mr. Hollis’ findings are, on the 
whole, favorable to the work of founda- 
tions in the field of higher education, he 
does not spare them from criticism at 
points where their work has been of 
questionable merit. He points out, too, 
that foundations have not always exerted 
a progressive influence in other fields, and 


he concludes that “a judgment of the 
total influence of foundations on American 
life must await a detailed appraisal in 
all the areas to which they have 
contributed.” 

As one who has been actively engaged 
in foundation work for the past decade, 
this reviewer can say with candor to his 
colleagues that here is a volume they 
cannot afford to ignore. It will give 
sharper focus to their understanding of 
the point of view of “the consumers of 
grants.” And educators will find that 
the volume will contribute much to their 
understanding of the so often misunder- 
stood motives and methods of foundations. 

If there are shortcomings in Mr. 
Hollis’ book, they are errors of omission 
rather than of commission. For example, 
one might wish that he had more to say 
about some of the less well-known 
foundations which have played helpful 
réles in promoting higher education. In 
his defense, however, it must be admitted 
that the Carnegie and Rockefeller phil- 
anthropies, which take most of his 
attention, have been the leaders among 
foundations engaged in promoting higher 
education and that their work has, in a 
large degree, set the pattern for all 
foundations engaged in this field. 

Again, one might wish that the author 
had seen fit to say a bit more about the 
prospect for the future of foundations. 
Heavy duties levied on estates, the threat 
of inheritance taxes, and rising income 
taxes may operate sooner or later to 
abort the birth of new foundations and 
stunt the growth of present ones. May 
it not be that, to a degree we do not yet 
see, there is in process a trend toward the 
government’s assuming more and more of 
the burdens of philanthropy? What 
would such a trend mean in terms of the 
quality, if not the quantity, of higher 
education in America? Mr. Hollis shows 
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such an unusual power of social analysis 
that one regrets his treatise has not been 
extended to give us his considered judg- 
ment on these matters. 

J. STEELE Gow 
The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 


Past and Future 


THE WILLIAM Rainey Harper MEMORIAL 
ConFERENCE, edited by Robert N. Mont- 
gomery. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. xi+167 pp. $2.00. 


The formal celebration of an important 
historical event is usually made with 
definite reference either to the past or to 
the future. It is rather unusual for the 
future to be prophesied from an analysis 
of the past as reflected in the activities 
and character of a historical personage; 
yet this is the key to the William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Conference held at 
Muskingum College. 

To a considerable extent President 
Harper’s ideals and philosophy con- 
stituted the springboard from which the 
speakers whose addresses are recorded in 
ae volume took off, so to speak. 
Included are “President Harper as a 
College Student,” by Charles N. Harford; 
“An Appreciation of William Rainey 
Harper,” by John D. Rockefeller; “The 
Relationship of Mr. Rockefeller and 
President Harper,” and “ William Rainey 
Harper”—his preparation for life work, 
ideal of a university, qualities of mind 
and character which made his career— 
both by George E. Vincent. By far the 
most striking and unique of such con- 
tributions was “The College President,” 
by William Rainey Harper himself, read 
by his son, Samuel M. Harper. The 
existence of this manuscript was not dis- 
covered until within a few days of its 
being read at this conference. Here is a 
rare record of acumen, humor, sound 
common sense, and the reflections of the 
inevitably lonely, misinterpreted, uni- 
versity administrator. To round out the 
biographical aspect, the volume records 
the addresses delivered at the formal 
dedication of the birthplace of the hero. 

The event was more than a historical 
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celebration, however; it was an educa. 
tional conference. Those contents of the 
volume which record this fall into two 
main parts: the addresses of individuals 
and the reports of round-table discussions, 
The main theme uniting these was several 
of the major responsibilities of the liberal. 
arts college. 

At the round tables were discussed 
the college’s responsibilities in giving 
the student an understanding of democ- 
racy, in developing international under. 
standing and good will, in promoting 
Christian belief and living, and in the 
relationship of the college to the uni- 
versity. Formal addresses are reported 
as given by Wilford M. Akin, Stephen 
Duggin, and C. C. McCracken. 

It is in the material of these addresses 
and conferences that the past, present, 
and future merge. Robert M. Hutchins 
in leading the round-table discussion on 
the college’s relationship to the university, 
with his usual consistency defended an 
ancient educational point of view. C.C. 
McCracken, in his formal address and 
conference leadership, stood for a sub- 
stantially traditional function of the 
“Christian Liberal Arts College,” modified 
in conformity with certain general admin- 
istrative policies which religious denomi- 
nations have adopted in recent years. 
Issues of contemporary importance were 
democracy as a way of life and inter- 
national understanding and good will. 

Not directly related to the main theme 
were an address upon William Oxley 
Thompson, classmate of President Harper, 
by George W. Rightmire; Musking- 
um’s Founder’s Day Address by George 


F. Zook; and “Some Presidents of 
Muskingum,” by Robert N. Mont- 


gomery. The volume has been well edited 
by President Montgomery, although a 
regretable omission was the paper read 
by Dean Ogan, presenting significant 
phases of the college today. 

The volume as a whole merits a place 
among the worth-while literature on the 
four-year college of liberal arts for two 
reasons. The first is that it contains 
extended statements of the functional 
concept of that unit as seen by some of 
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REVIEWS 


its present ardent supporters. Second, it 
presents fresh, original, reliable material 
on one of the greatest pioneers in the 
college as well as in the university field of 
education—William Rainey Harper. 
R. A. Kent 
University of Louisville 


Not Propagandist 


Tue Buitp1inc or Drew Unrversiry, 
by Charles Fremont Sitterly. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1938. 
302 pp. $2.50. 


We have here a book quite different 
from the ordinary propagandist volumes 
that are issued by various _institu- 
tions in connection with anniversary 
occasions. In it is little denominational 
self-congratulation so common in books 
of this type. 

This volume might very well be called 
“a romance in higher education,” for 
there is romance in it as well as vision 
and devotion and unusual generosity. 
The romance is seen in the life and 
generous gifts of Daniel Drew, who 
urchased the estate in the hills of eastern 
ow Jersey, twenty-five miles from New 
York City, whose original buildings are 
still in the use of the school. There is 
romance also in the gift of the two 
brothers, Arthur J. and Leonard D. 
Baldwin, who made possible the develop- 
ment of Brothers College, thus rounding 
out the idea of a university. Then there 
is the greatly publicized gift of the 
Wendell fortune, which was estimated to 
be in the neighborhood of $100,000,000 
of which Drew University was to get 
one-sixth. The total amount received by 
the university has been $6,000,000 in 
New York real estate—a tidy sum, the 
ordinary college would think. 

But there is more than romance, there 
is vision—the vision of leaders in the 
Methodist Church, who from the earliest 
beginnings of this denomination realized 
that education must go hand in hand 
with evangelism. No denomination has 
taken more seriously the education of 
youth, not simply for the ministry, but 
for a background of liberal culture. 
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As outlined by Mr. Sitterly, provi- 
dential guidance and help have been 
evident, especially in critical periods in 
the life of the school. To read the names 
of the trustees and members of the 
faculty of this institution is to call the 
roll of some of the outstanding Christian 
leaders in the United States. 

While this volume may not command 
the interest of the general reading public, 
thoughtful people interested in education 
and the work of the building of the 
Kingdom of God will find inspiration in 
its pages. 

A. A. SHAw 
Denison University 


A Stimulus to Further Study 
Youtu TE.t THEIR Story, dy Howard M. 


Bell. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1938. 273 pp. 
$1.50. 


Thirty-five local interviewers recorded 
the answers of 13,528 Maryland youth to 
a schedule of 80 questions. One hundred. 
and sixty-one tables, figures, and graphs 
present highly simplified, selected results 
from the tabulation of these answers. 
Each table is “interpreted” in the light 
of the author’s background and of his 
experience in conducting the study. Mr. 
Bell writes in the fluent, informal style 
of the radio news commentator, and 
makes his book easy, interesting reading 
for the uncritical layman. The average 
reader will find data and “interpreta- 
tions” to support many of his offhand 
opinions. 

Summarizing “‘ Youth and the Home,” 
Mr. Bell finds that when the “father is 
employed in one of the lower occupational 
groups” (income relatively and actually 
low), “he is apt to have a relatively large 
number of children.”’ For these children, 
the “educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities have been adversely affected.” 
“Low grade (school) attainment is associ- 
ated with low wages.”’ Such youth tend 
to be forced “out of school, into work, 
and into marriage, at a relatively early 
age.” ‘“‘What it seems to amount to is 
a sort of vicious circle of economic 
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determinism.” ‘‘What is clearly needed 
is more effective educational, vocational, 
and recreational programs for a// youth.” 

Under “Youth and the School,” the 
author points to “the substantial number 
. . . for whom the present school pro- 
grams have little or no appeal. Their 
dropping out of school at undesirably low 
levels is the result, not so much of 
economic necessity, as of sheer indiffer- 
ence. For them, the obvious solution is 
the development of school programs that 
are more realistically adapted to their 
interests and needs.” 

Under “Youth at Work,” the author 
pleads for more “universal provisions of 
opportunities for a// youth;” that “exist- 
ing agencies should be expanded to the 
end that the wasted years between school 
and employment will become periods of 
profitable activity;” and that “new 
agencies, such as vocational ‘clinics,’ 
should be created.” 

Under “Youth at Play,” Mr. Bell 
advocates the creation of community 
youth centers containing a vocational 
clinic whose “special interests would be 
the problems of the unemployed and the 
vocationally maladjusted.”” Under “ Atti- 
tudes””—“‘ As youth themselves see it, the 
‘youth problem’ is largely a matter of 
economic security. . . . It seems to us, 
as it apparently seems to them, that the 
most pressing problems, involving the 
need for the most vigorous social action, 
fall into three general areas: employment, 
education, and recreation. 

The author makes no attempt to give 
a scientifically rigorous report of his data 
or a rigorously logical discussion of it. 
Hence, to the careful student of the 
social problems touched upon, the chief 
value of this report lies in the stimulus 
it gives to further research and study. 
For example, in Table 33, the percentages 
of unemployment for the successive age 
groups, 16 to 24 inclusive, are given as 
16.8, 24.8, 25.2, 21.2, 21.2, 18.1, 16.7, 
15.4,and 15.1. The influence upon these 
percentages of such factors as sex, health, 
native abilities, and various environ- 
mental conditions is not supplied. Except 
as it stimulates interest in the problems, 
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the o or gives scant aid to further 

research workers or to those who are 

urged to work upon the solutions proposed, 
Joun A. Ranpatt 
Yarmouth, Maine 


The Golden Age 


CoLLece PIONEERING, by Joseph Ernest 
McAfee. Kansas City, Missouri: Alumnj 
Parkana Committee, 1938. 264 pp. 


A son of Park College, for many years 
a participant in its life, the author talks 
with his old friends of the days which 
ended in 1910. He has written a fasci- 
nating story of a period to which some of 
us look back as to the Golden Age. In 
1875 Parkville was a God-forsaken place, 
its community founded upon “‘a regimen 
of slavery and of river traffic,” with 
recent memories of the James boys and 
the Younger brothers, with whom “ money 
wuz mighty popular.” And then John A, 
McAfee came, took over a_ vermin- 
infested hotel, and began the development 
of a college, which should offer its 
students “‘a way of life.” 

To the cynic, the way would seem 
to have been strait and narrow. 
Discipline was strict, but “‘here was a 
community, often suffering for the neces- 
sities of life, bound together under 
mutual pledges of frugality and clean 
living; extravagance became a sin.” A 
man who broke the communal contract 
was an Achan in the camp. 

Religion was “interesting, important, 
contemporaneous.” In the early days it 
was fostered by devices which now seem 
incredible. The rising bell was rung at 
five o’clock; chapel came at five-thirty. 
The noon meal was served at twelve, and 
was followed by a half-hour religious 
service. After supper there was another 
like religious service. Every Park stu- 
dent of the early years learned the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. But, 
withal, in this life there was a gladness, 
a social solidarity, a sense of mission, 
whose gracious fruits have been gathered 
by the peoples of many lands. 

One marvels that Park College could 
have survived some of the vagaries of its 
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REVIEWS 


original charter; but one act of the 
charter may have contained a certain 
nugget of heavenly wisdom: this forbade 
the institution to incur debt. The self- 
help department, known as “The Fam- 
ily,” was financially separate and distinct 
from the corporation, and until 1909 its 
burden rested upon the President and 
his sons. 

One recognizes the desirability, as 
well as inevitability of change, in a 
picture like this. The author points out, 
for example, in the religious life of Park 
College, three successive emphases, the 
Calvinistic, the evangelical, the intel- 
lectual. The Academy fades away, the 
literary societies, like Greek and Latin, 
lose their prestige; entrance requirements 
must stiffen. But one who knew, and 
dearly loved, the Oberlin of the late 
eighties and early nineties, understands 
the enthusiasm of the author, as he 
speaks of the younger days of Park, its 
liberty within a rigid frame of law, its 
joy in the fellowship of a common cause. 
One asks what changes would be still 
helpful, what fatal? How far might 
acollege like Park increase its tuition, per- 
mit extra-curricular activities to become 
ever more extravagant, engage to lift 
all social regulations save those self- 
imposed by passing groups of adolescents? 
At what point might such a college lose 
its soul? Colleges of the Park pattern 
have made a vast contribution to America 
and the world. These times have set 
them a task demanding wisdom and the 
understanding heart. 

WiuraM J. Hutcuins 
Berea College 


A Unifying Principle 

Tue Case ror THEOLOGY IN THE UNI- 
versity, by William Adams Brown. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. x+124 pp. $1.50. 


It will be recalled that President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, in 
his Yale Lectures on “The Present Crisis 
of University Education,” voiced his 
criticism of our modern university pro- 
gram of education as having no unifying 
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principle. His attitude is summarized 
in this book as follows: “It has no 
unifying principle to give definiteness and 
consistency to its policy.” Again, “the 
lack of principle . . . has brought the 
modern university to a state of such 
intellectual disorder that it can only be 
described as chaos.”” President Hutchins 
admitted that the medieval university 
did have such a principle in theology, 
and though admitting that a unifying 
principle was necessary, he rejected 
theology on the basis that “theology is 
based upon revealed truth and on articles 
of faith. Theology implies orthodoxy 
and an orthodox church. We have 
neither.”” He chose metaphysics. 

It is natural to expect that someone 
would take up “The Case for Theology 
in the University,” and Mr. Brown, 
professor emeritus of applied Christianity 
in Union Theological Seminary, is emi- 
nently qualified because of his long 
teaching experience in that field, and 
because he for so long headed the com- 
mittee determining the educational policy 
of the Yale Corporation, the university, 
by the way, of which the Chicago 
president is an alumnus. The volume 
under review should be given most care- 
ful consideration, not only by educators 
and theologians, but by all interested in 
the fields of thought in our contemporary 
life. “It is precisely the kind of book 
that I had hoped my writings might 
provoke,” is the comment which Mr. 
Hutchins makes in the Foreword he 
writes for it. 

Both the men agree on the lack of 
unity in higher education today. They 
both agree that such unity was once 
afforded by theology. The question is 
not, Is theology today a perfect unifying 
principle? but, Is there any better one? 
Mr. Brown contends that it is still the 
best, and urges university leaders to 
rethink its possible values in meeting 
the need which they recognize. Indeed, 
at the close of his book he practically 
challenges Mr. Hutchins to consider 
making the University of Chicago such a 
university. 

Mr. Brown defines theology as “the 
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sum of the attempts to use the clue 
which Christian faith provides to bring 
unity and consistency into man’s thought 
of the universe” (page 13). In the 
medieval university theology furnished 
three things: “a unifying principle for 
thought, a unifying principle for conduct, 
and a synthesis of thought and conduct 
in a_ satisfying philosophy of life” 
(page 15). He contends that pushing 
} a. from the central place it once 
occupied to the position of sectional 
interest which it occupies today, is not 
really a judgment upon theology, but 
that it is a by-product of other forces. 
As an illustration, he cites the adoption 
in America of the principle of separation 
of church and state, with the resultant 
exclusion of theological teaching from 
the state university. This, he contends, 
arose not because we wanted to exclude 
religion from our education, but because 
the sectarian competition of different 
denominations made it impossible for 
the university to find a unified idea of 
theology. “So we have the spectacle, 
unique so far as I know in human history, 
of a country in which more than half of 
the citizens belong by their own free 
choice to the Christian church, which yet 
in its educational system ignores the 
subject which through all the centuries of 
its history has held the central place in the 
life of its citizens” (page 29). 

Mr. Brown rejects metaphysics, be- 
cause, he says, it also has been pushed 
to the periphery of the university’s 
thought; it has no real advantages that 
theology has not, and theology has many 
advantages that it has not. There is no 
more uniformly accepted metaphysics 
than there is theology. 

He cites what to him are evidences of a 
reviving interest in theology and religion, 
not the least of which is his contention 
that “if democratic civilization is to 
maintain itself, we must have a philos- 
ophy which is born of faith, a philosophy 
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which is in fact, and which is not ashamed 
to call itself,  Feligious—in other words, a 
theology. . . . Reason alone cannot avail 
us. It can criticize, but it cannot 
create” (pages 77-78). Nothing less 
than faith in a cosmic reality, the explana. 
tion and synthesis of all our scientific 
and factual data, is necessary. 

He quotes the inaugural address of 
President Seymour, of Yale University, 
as an illustration of the consciousness of 
contemporary educators that the answer 
must be found in this area. President 
Seymour says: “We betray our trust if 
we fail to explore the various ways in 
which the youth who come to us may 
learn to appreciate spiritual values. . . , 
The simple and direct way is through the 
maintenance and_ upbuilding of the 
Christian religion as a vital part of uni- 
versity life. I call on all members of the 
faculty, as members of a thinking body, 
freely to recognize the tremendous validity 
and power of the teaching of Christ in our 
life-and-death struggle against the forces 
of selfish materialism. If we lose in 
that struggle, judging by present events 
abroad, scholarship as well as religion 
will disappear” (pages 80-81). 

AuBertT W. BEAVEN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Doctors in Education 


By WALTER S. MONROE anp 
ARLYN MARKS 


[Continued from page 194] 


in view of the fact that an appreciable 
number were from foreign countries, 
and many doubtless occupy teaching 
or administrative positions which do 
not provide opportunities for scholarly 
productivity, it seems that the record 
of this group may be pointed to with 
some degree of satisfaction. 
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